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THE NATIONAL PO POULTRY: SOGTETY. 


So. much badinage, has has of late, been talked, 
written;'and published ‘inrelation to chicken 
shows, and the poultry trade, and so many crit- 
icisms in prose, verse, and caricature,’ perpetra- 
ted at the expense of the unoffending Shanghais, 
and. their Asiatic compeers, it will. hardly, be 
takén by our readers that we; in due’ gravity, 
commeiice an‘article with the i imposing sobriquet 
we have placed at its head. We are, however, 
and we intend to’ keep, in sober earnest through- 
out this discussion while upholding the integ- 
rity of the Society and its labors, and in‘ com- 
mending to the ‘utliversal ‘family of ‘mankind, 
where space and opportunity serve, so laudable 
an.example in raising up and improving one of 
the choicest gifts. which' Heaven has ‘vouchsafed 
to fallen man with which to enrich’ and'comfort 
himself, as, well as to promote a' refined and 
genial taste in the deyelopment and improve- 
ment of animal life, 

“Well, truly,” sdys: one intellectual -Teader, 
and ' man of acres, “ this is''a great business for 
an agricultural paper of high pretetisions, Sci- 
entific, and otherwise, to,go into a chicken dis- 
cussion, as if it were really of any consequence 
above the attention of serving women bogs boys! 
away with ‘such ‘nonsense !”” i: i 

Softly, good friend. Have you never talked 
politics ; ,dawdled away hours of time in Various 
kinds of nonsense ;. discussed frivolous subjects 
time and again, and spent dollats: in what you 
knew Would prove a Waste, or worse than a 
waste, of the whole amount invested ? ? Yes you 
have—own up—confess the truth, and hear us 
patiently; for we will open: your eyes before we 
have done;' and if not aiednvert; you shall ac- 
knowledge that the scienée’ of’ poultry rearing 
and keeping is worth, the study, of every one, 
who has a space of ground sufficient. to hold, and 
tinie’ enough on hid’ hands to care for.them. ; 

It is within ‘teri years past only’ that public, 
attention, has. been, awakened, to the true | value 
of poultry as.an’ ‘article of ‘domestic stock, ‘or, ag 
creatures'of sufficient merit and beauty. in them- 
sélves to'render ‘them’ worth attention beyond 
the rude all of the olownis' of the: barn-yard, or 
the pence- saving economy of the edmmion house- 
wife., , In, the multiplied objects, however, which 
increased intelligence and jaxury .are continu- 


ally adding” £0 the: idethands of country life,‘ the | : 


resources of the poultry: ‘yard hiaive ‘been’ drawn 
into active. ‘igquisitign.. ‘The’ 'varidtis ” speciés, 


kinds, varieties :and. tribes of the: whole domes- 
ticated featheréd: world have: een examined, 


‘| fine arts—“ high art,” poor, Haydon, in his, en- 


propriated to the use, pleasure, and amusement 
of our people, to a degree certainly never equalled 
since our ¢ountry had a population. As a mat- 
ter of taste they have become a. ‘branch, of the 


thusiasm for'art-progress, would have called: it: 
There is as ‘niuch science, taste, and’ art in 
breeding poultry “toa ‘feather, as in breeding 
a horse to the highest racing or. ‘trotting speed, 
and to. our notion, quite.as ‘useful to the; world 
at large—and, in their: consequences,’ vastly less 


productive of the’ questionable commodity’ of | 


“fast” men, than the latter pursuit. _ We have 
sat atthe dinner table where grave and.reverend 
gentlemen sipped their wine and bobbed their 
heads towards each other with the most’ potential 
dignity, and where wine Vaults, the years'o! 
their vintage’ ‘and their manner of" keeping, were 
discussed for hours, together, and, not a single 
valuable idea eliminated during, the whole sit- 
ting’; and if, im place of such bore,’ the: com: 
pany could have adjourned to a well- -bred poiil- 
try-yard, ‘and discussed the merits of its Several 
inhabitants, with the taste and intelligence which 
they deserved, each one. would: have: been ‘the 
wiser.in head, and better,in stomach and shedy 
for the transition.. 

Claiming, therefore, that poultry are wert 
the attention of thinking eople, we at once de- 
clare in decided favor of thé recent fdtmation of 
the National, Poultry Society, and class it, among 
the beneficent institutions of the land.) <0; 

“Bat,” says our ‘unsatisfied auditor, “why 
put Barnum at the head of it, and. thus stainp it 
a humbug of the first water ; ‘have the show at 
his Museum, among the Gatamannta, and Kan- 
garoos, and disgust all: sensible peg with such 
a beginning? 

,,, “Well, my, good sir, let Banyox be a babi, 
if,you will have itso. But when Bag 

bugs the public he has the manliness nd lee 
esty to let'them ‘know how they are’ himbag: 
ged—so they have it as ‘cheap as he gives’ it. 
And we would like you, to tell us how so cli¢ap, 
efficient, and conyenient a plan, could haye, been 
got up for the late poultry,exhibition as: he pro- 
posed and carried out at his Museum? ' It cost 
the ‘exhibitors next to nothing ; saved ‘them 
much trouble; he, paid the premiums all out of 
his.own pogket, without cost,to any;,one; grati: 
fied the public} and if he made money: by it, iit 
was because’ he | was. 80: ‘situated “he' could ‘do 
what iio: bie" else" "éould “acobinpfish, Now 
where’ 's:the humbug, or, yrong, about that, c. 
‘Lisee; You.are determined to haye the ar 
gurhent all. your own way! So! - may as well 
sit quiét ‘and remain '#, listener. n trol 
" MNot altogether s 50, ‘iny a4, tidnia ‘pat id you 


their merits canvassed, and their. subjects ap- 


Taribegictine ¢ " Bal a tlw 
dubieot, we, shall take, pains to hare &,conwersa- 
tion—or if you.so consider it—-an. argument, at 
a, future, hour; . for we have. so many, calls,upen 
our time at, this taoment, that with, your leave, 
the subject will be; ‘postponed till another day, 
"| When, not Barnum, but poultrys in, its merits as 
a, valuable branch of domestic stock,,a. subject.of 
| taste, and a, department of the fine, arts, will, be 
the carter of discyssion. ., advinr adda 

longa erento ant di nists tl 


THE INDIAN. OORN. FIELDS: OF THE WEST 


Now that Athériéan grai grain aud ‘provisions aré 
bringirig a ‘high | price in’ ‘the Atlantic imarkets 
for export, it is chéering’ to’ ‘contemplate the 
broad extent of country whith we ‘Have’ to { pro- 
duce them. 

While in Ohio recently, we selected’ aires ears 
of corn, a fair average yee ar e crib, the 
proddek of ‘held neat |, £hvher to’d us 
that! he, usually planted Ms gbteetathoas fuet adpart 
each way,'and never: wanted, more.'that¥ thned 
stalks. in a. hill) ‘Thus. planted,-and! the: o¢rn 
well. tended, he seldom: got..leas than sixty: to 
eighty bushels per acre, on. good corn lands: on 
rich  bottonis frequently more . Knowing, the 
proneness'.to:. overrate these things, we shelled 
and weighed the kernels:-on these: three, ears, 
and. we are certain: they were not over the aver- 
age'of the crib, in. size, ;The:weiglit of the¢orn, 
on the three ears wa$.344' ounces;/averdupeia 
The production of ‘an: acre, supposing; every. hill 
to produce: three; stalks, and one;ear'gn. each, 'the 
hills four. feet: apart, and), 272#,0f;,thent:.on)an 


hay 


acre, will be 104:50-56 bushels. We haveiseén 


corn grown much thicker than, 'that,and. pro 
duce well, but :as. the: great-western; corn. is)'a 
gross feddér, both in the roets:and ‘the stalk,iit 
should. néver:be: crowded,:'i One» handredl ang 
sixty bushels has been certified. as; the ‘produc- 
tion ‘of an'“acre'in''Pndiana+—but that is one of 
many ,thqusapd...,, We, have no,dqubt, however, 
that sixty, .bughels, . with; the casualities _ and 
omissions incident: ta ‘its gnowth,.is & fairi crop, 
on good corn lands in! the ‘Ohio and: Mississippi 
vallies, below 41 nérth Aatitude, atid noith ‘of the 


Gulf of Mexico!' “Thid'm ay, Soap "Be, bicretis 
by, ‘those who have only, witnessed, the 8 
growth of our northern orn; yet whare,it js mi 


but ‘spontaneous, as at'thlerW oncom yet 
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tered hem through the winter. The nice, fresh 
eggs for breakfast, are a most acceptable to- 
ken of gratitude, and we feel no disposition to 
undervalue them. 

But our hens, in their extreme generosity, 
provide us with more than we need to use at 
present. How shall we best preserve them for 
a season of scarcity? Sometimes we have pack- 
ed them carefully in coarse salt, always placing- 
the small end downwards. They have kept 
very well through the winter in this way, and 
perhaps would do so through the summer. 

Recently we have adopted another method, 
which has proved quite satisfactory, and by 
which we have kept them a year. I re- 
ceived the recipe from a dealer in eggs. To 
whom he is indebted for it, I cannot say ; but, 
I will, in my turn, give it to the readers of your 
paper, who may be disposed to usc it. 

To Preserve Eggs.—Take one pound quick or 
stone lime and slack it in three gallons of water. 
Then add one pound of salt. Put the eggs in 
when the mixture iscold. Look to it frequently 
to ascertain if the top is encrusted with lime. 
If not, slack a little more and add to it. A 
pork or wine barrel is best for the purpose. 

It is necessary to be particular that the shell 
of the egg should not be cracked. If it is, the 
lime hardens the yolk, and renders it unfit for 
use. A. H. 

Hazelwood. 


——+0«— 


HARVESTING CORN. 





We published in No. 27, a series of questions 
from Mr. T. R. Jaynes, Jr., (the printer by mis- 
take set the name Jones,) and we have received 
several replies from correspondents, giving a par- 
ticular description of their methods of harvest- 
ing corn. We have put these aside to the ap- 
propriate season for the discussion of this sub- 
ject, when it may be worth while to take up, 
the time of cutting, the relative advantages of 
“topping” the corn or cutting up the whole 
stalk, &c. We are obliged to our correspondents 
for any thing they write on this and other sub- 
jects, though we find it impossible to crowd into 
our columns all communications we receive. 
Writing down one’s views always benefits the 
writer, even though the sheet should be con- 
signed to the flames as soon as written. It helps 
him to think methodically. We will, however, 
give here one of the letters referred to above, 


and defer the others. 
For the American Agriculturist. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES OF THOS. R. JAYNES, JR. 


Ist. Cutting up the Corn.—We will suppose 
the field to be square with the cardinal points. 

Commence say near the north-east corner, 
at the fifth row from the east side, and walk in 
from the north side to the fourth hill. Grasp 
the whole of that hill a little above the ears, b 
the left hand, and with one blow from the knife 
in your right hand, cut off all the stalks just 
above the ground, and stand them up carefully 
sap the north side of the hill before you. 
Then go to the south side, cut up a hill and 
stand it up in the same manner on that side ; 
then turn to the west, and place a handful of 
stalks on that side of the standing hill ; and do 
the same on the east side. Now grasp a hill 
and cut it off, then another and other, until your 
left hand is full; then step to the shock and set 
up your handful. So goon round and round 
the stock until its base is three feet in diameter ; 
the top will not be half that. Bind firmly near 
the top, and the shock will shed rain well, and 
stand for months if you wish. 





Straw is better than corn stalks for binding, 
but the latter are so much more convenient, that 
nineteen-twentieths of the corn in Western New- 
York is bound with them. 

Pick up any stray ears that may fall from the 
stalks and crowd them into the side of the shock. 
The way I have planned it, nine rows of corn 
make one row of shocks; but the number of 
hills it-would be best to put in a shock, de- 
pends, of course, on the size of the corn. If 
winter wheat is to follow the corn, as is often 
advisable, put fifteen rows of corn in one row 
of shocks, making a greater number of shocks 
in a row, and then you will have good-sized 
plow lands between the rows of shocks. 

2d. Gathering the Corn—When the grain 
has got dry and hard, take a jack-knife, and 
crowding open the bottom of the shock cut off 
the hill left standing. Lay the shock down on 
one side, unbind the top, and take a comforta- 
ble seat on one side of the pile of stalks, and if 
the weather be pleasant, you have the most 
agreeable work of the season before you. 

Husk so as to leave the husks on the stalks, 
and when you have got your lap full of them, 
bind them into a bundle and throw it aside. 
Put all the bundles made by two shocks into 
one shock and bind it firmly at the top. Ifmy 
stalks are dry, I draw them into the barn im- 
mediately after husking, and they keep well and 
make good fodder for cattle. If left out, they 
should be made into stacks, not exceeding ten 
feet in diameter, though some leave them in 
shock until foddered out. 

The advantages of our Northern practice are 
these. 

1st. The ground is left beautifully clean for 
the plow. 

2d. The stalks make much good fodder, and 
what are not eaten, soak up the juice of the sta- 
ble or yard and make good manure. 

3d. The cobs retain less dampness ; and the 
corn can be husked as rapidly as by any other 
method. 

4th. I should say a man could cut up fifty per 
cent. more corn than he could ‘ top.” 

M. Hvrzerr. 

Arkport, Steuben Co., N. Y. 

Answers to Mr. Hurtzert’s apple question 
will be given in a week or two. 


————@ @ © — 


SOWING CORN FOR FODDER. 





As spring is upon us, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that every practical farmer is laying out 
certain grounds for his various crops; and as 
the period in the history of agriculture has ar- 
rived when all farmers must economize, by put- 
ting in those crops which will most remunerate 
him for his labor, as a means to effect this end, 
allow me to call the attention of practical agri- 
culturists to the subject of sowing corn for 
fodder. 

Last spring, I sowed about three acres of 
corn, intending to cut it green for soiling, but 
owing to the favorableness of the season for 
grass, but one acre was cut—the other two was 
cured for fodder. I have no doubt the produce 
from the one was equal to ten acres of ordinary 
grass made into hay. The best way to raise it, 
is to plow and harrow the ground as if for corn 
or potatoes; then start the plow and Ict a man 
or boy follow and drop every other furrow until 
the piece of ground is completed; then run the 
roller over it and it needs no more attention. 
We put three and a half bushels of seed to the 
acre. I would prefer putting it on a piece of 
ground that was not to be seeded, in order to 
save labor in the curing. All that would be 
necessary is to cut and shock as other corn, and 
let it stand until dry, then bind it in sheaves 
and haul it to the barn or shed, and saltit. Cat- 
tle eat it with great avidity, and milk better 
than when fed on hay. We propose putting 
down from ten to fifteen acres this spring, and 
calculate to save twofold by the operation. 
First, in curing hay there is almost always diffi- 
culty in procuring men even at the highest 


wages. Second, instead of mowing from forty 
to fifty acres we will have them for pasture, 
which does not impoverish the land like mow- 
ing. I think there is no crop which will pay 
better than sowed corn. Let our farmers try 
it.— Delaware Republican. 


—— © © e——_ 


TRANSPLANTING SHADE TREES. 


Tue following article is from a practical nurse- 
ryman, who speaks from experience—and con- 
tains some good hints. We have another article 
from the same source, on the “ Diseases of Fruit 
Trees,” which will appear soon, and we hope the 
writer will, as he hints he may, continue to give 
to others the results of his own long experience. 
But read his communication : 


For the American Agriculturist, 


I know of no subject that should be of such 
general interest, and so worthy of general at- 
tention, and yet so universally neglected, as 
the setting out of ornamental shade trees, along 
the avenues, walks, and highways of our coun- 
try towns. No person of good judgment and 
correct taste will deny the truth of my intro- 
duction. Neither do I know of any investment 
of an equal amount of funds—as judiciously 
and carefully expended as the merchant does in 
the selection of his stock—that will pay better 
in the improvement of property, in the satisfac- 
tion, comfort and contentment to be derived in 
the enjoyment of their growth, thrift and suc- 
cess. ‘To make home pleasant and attractive, is 
a study worthy of any mind, however aspiring 
or lofty. ) 

There has been much attempted, sometimes 
with success, oftener with mortifying failures, 
particularly with the novice ; and the reason is 
obvious. It is to save the paltry shilling tem- 
porarily gained by employing cheap hands that 
will undertake for a trifle less, what they really 
know but little about. I have known common 
swamp trees furnished, set out, and warranted 
to live, fur fifty cents a tree, the common price 
for a good nursery plant as it stands in the 
nursery. Now there is nothing more ridiculous 
than this guarantee to Jive; just as if the seller 
could insure life against his own ignorant plant- 
ing, severe drought, accidents by the cattle 
droves, and against the thousand and one mis- 
haps to which trees as well as human beings 
are liable. Zo warrant a tree to live, is the 
greatest possible injury you can inflict upon the 


purchaser of trees, for the simple reason that he 


feels no kind of responsibility or interest in 
their safety, and consequently neglects and 
leaves to others what needs his own personal 
supervision and care. : 

But such trees as I have seen disposed of in 
this way, I should want warranted to die. Not 
that I would entirely reject all our native forest 
trees. Not at all. There are many of them 
that are fine, and with care succeed well. The 
Sugar and Scarlet Maple, Linden, Horse-chest- 
nut, Elm, and the Tulip tree or White-wood as 
we commonly call it—esteemed in about the or- 
der named—are among our finest native trees, 
valuable for transplanting. But I would say 
that in removing them, by all means employ the 
hand that will do it the bes¢, and not the cheap- 
est. 
With a shrewd eye to form, symmetry, and 
habit of growth, choose your plants from open 
and exposed situations on upland, and not in a 
swamp or copse of wood where the plant has 
had no chance for spreading its branches. Now 
let the digging up process be done in the very 
best.manner. No after culture will compensate 
for, or begin to repair the mischief done by care- 
less and slovenly lifting. 

Don’t lift your tree with a crowbar and a yoke 
of oxen, but dig a trench entirely around it, 
and far enough off to retain the small fibrous 
roots—the life and soul of the tree—then un- 
dermine the tree by digging below the roots, so 





that the great body of dirt will have room to 
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crumble away into the trench, and you will find 
your roots in order for sustaining the plant in 
future. But I have never known this process 
alone to answer for the Tulip tree. I have 
never seen this tree removed in the ordinary 
way and grow, it invariably dies, at least as far 
as my observation extends. The tap-root of 
the Tulip tree is a very important root, almost 
the whole life of the tree, as a general thing out 
growing the other roots, and growing quite 
straight down, so that it cannot be removed by 
any reasonable digging. This will readily ac- 
count for the difficulty of transplanting a tree 
of this species of much size successfully. Now 
to the proper way: 

Select twice the number of trees you think 
you will need from among those about half 
grown to the size you wish them for removal. 
Choose handsome trees, in an open situation. 
Choose a time when there is easy digging if 
possible, and with a good steel spade dig down 
only on one side of the plant till you reach the 
tap-root, about 8 or 10 inches from the surface 
of the ground, at any rate below the branching 
roots. Clear away the dirt, and with a saw 
cut off the tap-root twice, sawing out a piece 
full two inches long to make sure work of it. 
Replace the dirt, marking all plants thus treat- 
ed, and leaving them to stand where they are 
three or four years, or until you wish to remove 
them. Then go homeand make a memorandum 
of your work, how and when done, (April, May 
or June,) not forgetting to credit the American 
Agriculturist for the little piece of information 
that enabled you to remove successfully one of 
the most beautiful native shade trees within 
your reach. 

But my chapter is ended, and my story only 
begun. You shall hear from me again, giving a 
select list of ornamental shade trees of the nur- 
series, and the reason why they generally suc- 
ceed better than wild trees—the proper manner 
of setting out, &c., &e. W. Dz 


Morristown, N. J. 





°oe—-—— 


For the American Agriculturist. 


TURNIPS FOR COWS—SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

I noticed an article in the American Agri- 
culturist, (No. 2 of present volume,) respecting 
the value of turnips for cows giving milk. With 
all due respect to the writer, I would say that 
his experience differs very widely from mine. 
That there is a very great difference in value of 
the different kinds of turnips for feeding, any 
farmer of the least observation who has ever 
tried them must be willing to admit. My expe- 
rience with the different kinds is somewhat 
limited. I must confess, however, I have tried 
the swedish, the common white flat, and a va- 
riety called the yellow Aberdeen. For fear of 
being too lengthy, I will only give my experi- 
ment with the last-named variety, which I con- 
sider superior to the common white, yet not so 
valuable as the swedish turnip. Last fall I 
gathered from about one-third of an acre of 
ground, 220 bushels of as fine turnips as ever 
grew. When grass failed, and I was obliged to 
commence feeding my cows on fodder, I gave to 
each cow one-half bushel of turnips each day. 
My cows were confined in a yard, and not per- 
mitted to go out except to get water. Their food 
besides turnips was corn stalks of a very poor 
quality. The cows had given milk since last 
May, and were nearly dry when I commenced 
feeding the turnips. They began in a few days 
to increase in their milk until they gave nearly 
as much as when they were on fresh pasture. 
Without wishing to boast, I will give you the 
amount of butter we have sold since the first 
day of January last, being what two cows have 
made since that time, over what we have used 
in our family which consists of six persons. The 
amount sold since January Ist, is 314 Ibs. of as 
nice yellow butter as could be made from the 
same cows in the month of May. Besides this 


we have sold several gallons of milk to one of 


dition during the whole of the time, without any 
grain at all. 

I have fed a good many turnips to my horses, 
and consider them worth half as much as oats 
for horses, fed once a day with other grain. 

As a table turnip the yellow Aberdeens are 
preferable to the common white turnip. 

These turnips were raised on very poor land, 
which had a dressing of super-phosphate of 
lime, at the rate of 500 lbs. per acre. They 
were sowed in drills, fifteen inches apart from 
drill to drill. Ifyou would publish an analysis 
of the different kinds of turnips, showing their 
value for feeding as corapared with carrots, 
beets, and parsneps, you will much oblige a sub- 
scriber to your valuable publication. 

T made several experiments with guano, bone 
phosphate, and mineral phosphate on wheat last 
fall, and if you desire I will detail to you the 
result, if life and health be spared until! harvest. 
Have any of your correspondents ever tried the 
mineral phosphate on corn, if so I should like to 
hear from them. D. S. Gray. 

Beltsville, Prince George’s County, Md, 


We shall be glad to receive the details of the 
experiments upon wheat. We prefer farmer’s ex- 
periments to analyses, though chemical analyses 
are valuable as suggesting experiments. 

We have omitted in the above communication, 
as we do in all others, to mention the name of the 
manufacturer of the super-phosphate. There 
are in the market several articles under this 
name which we consider equally good, if honestly 
made. See another column for our opinion of 
super-phosphate. 


—--9 @e-——- 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CAPONS, 


Tue following directions for caponizing, are 
furnished us by a gentleman who has had many 
years’ experience in the business. They have 
been published in part before, but at our re- 
quest he went over them carefully, and added 
such particulars as he thought advisable to 
make them complete. We have seen dressed 
poultry of his caponizing, and found them very 
fine. Any one desiring implements for operation, 
can be furnished them after the Chinese pattern, 
which the writer considers the simplest and 
best he ever used. 


Fowls intended to be caponized must be kept 
at least twenty-four hours without food, other- 
wise the entrails will fill the cavity of the belly, 
and render it almost impossible to complete the 
operation; besides, when they have been starved 
the proper length of time, they are less lia- 
ble to bleed. 

The chicken is taken at any age, from five 
days’ old, until it begins to crow, or even after. 
Lay the fowl on its left side on the floor, draw 
the wings back, and keep it firm by resting the 
right foot on its legs, and the other foot or knee 
on its wing. The table with the apparatus 
does away with the necessity of this stooping 
position. Be careful that the head of the fowl 
is not held down, or even touched during the 
operation, as it would be sure to cause it to 
bleed. Pluck the feathers off from its right 
side near the hip joint, in a line between that 
and the shoulder joint; the space uncovered 
should be a little more than an inch square. 
Make an incision between the two last ribs, 
having first drawn the skin of the part back- 
ward, so when left to itself it will cover the 
wound in the flesh. In some fowls the thigh is 
so far forward that it covers the last two ribs ; in 
which case, care must be taken to draw the 
flesh of the thigh well back, so as not to cut 
through it, or else it would lame the fowl, and 
perhaps cause its death in a few days after the 
operation, by inflaming. 

The ribs are to be kept open by the hooks— 


attached to the back bone, are entirely exposed 
to view, together with the intestines in contact 
with them. The testicles are inclosed in a thin 
skin, connecting them with the back and sides 
—this must be laid hold of with the pliers, and 
then torn away with the pointed instrument; 
doing it first on the upper testicle, then on the 
lower. The lower testicle will generally be 
found a little behind the other—that is, a little 
nearer the rump. Next introduce the loop, 
which is made of a horse-hair or a fibre of cocoa 
nut; it must be put round the testicle which is 
uppermost, in doing which the spoon is service- 
able to raise up the testicle and push the loop 
under it, so that it shall be brought to act upon 
the part which holds the testicle to the back; 
then tear it off by pushing the tube towards the 
rump of the fowl, at the same time giving it a 
quick sawing motion. Then scoop it and the 
blood out with the spoon, and perform the same 
operation on the other testicle: Take away the 
hooks, draw the skin over and close the wound ; 
stick the feathers that you before pulled off, on 
the wound, and let the bird go. 


Remarks.—If the operation be performed 

without sufficient skill, many of the fowls will 
prove not to be capons ; these may be killed for 
use as soon as the head begins to grow large 
and get red, and they begin to chase the hens. 
The real capon will make itself known by the 
head remaining small, and the comb small and 
withered ; the feathers of the neck or mane will 
also get longer, and the tail will be handsomer 
and longer ; they should be kept to the age of 
fifteen or eighteen months, which will bring 
them in the spring and summer, when poultry 
is scarce and brings a high price. Take care, 
however, not to kill them near moulting time, 
as all poultry then is very inferior. The opera- 
tion fails, principally, by bursting the testicles, 
so that the skin which encloses the soft matter, 
remains in the bird, and the testicle grows 
again. The cause of the bursting of the testi- 
cle is, that the front part of it, is more delicate 
and tender than the string which attaches it to 
the back bone—this presents the chief difficult 
of the operation, for if the least force is used, 
while giving a sawing motion to the loop, in 
separating the testicle from the back bone, it 
bursts in front, and the bird will prove a red 
head. 
Birds of five or six months are less liable to 
have the testicles burst in the operation than 
younger fowls, but they are more apt to bleed 
to death than those of from 2 to 4 months old. 

A skilful operator will always choose fowls 
of from two to three months; he will prefer 
also, to take off the lower testicle first, as then 
the blood will not prevent him from proceeding 
with the other ; whereas, when the upper one 
is taken off the first, if there should be any 
bleeding, he has to wait before he can take off 
the lower testicle. 

The large vein that supplies the entrails 
with blood passes in the neighborhood of the 
testicles ; there is danger that a young beginner 
may pierce it with the pointed instrument in 
taking off the skin of the lower testicle, in 
which case the chicken would die instantly, for 
all the blood in its body would issue out. There 
are one or two smaller veins which must be 
avoided, which is very easy, as they are not dif- 
ficult to see. If properly managed, no blood 
ever appears until a testicle is taken off; so that 
should any appear before that, the operator will 
know that he has done something wrong. 

If a chicken die, during the operation, by 
bleeding, of course it is as proper for use as if it 
bled to death by having its throat cut; they 
very seldom die after, unless they have received 
some internal ‘injury, or the flesh of the thigh 
has been cut through, from not being drawn 
back from off the last two ribs, where the  in- 
cision is made; all of which are apt to be the 
case with young practitioners. 

If the testicles be found to be large, the bam- 
boo tube should be used, and it should have a 
strong cocoa-nut string in it, for small ones the 





the opening must be enlarged each way by the 
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knife, if necessary, until the testicles, which are 











silver tube with a horse hair in it, is best, 
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. When.a chicken has been cut, it is nacenrerr. 
before letting it run, to puta‘ permanent. mar 
upon it;. otherswise. it) would: be impossib!c ‘to 
distinguish it from others not cut... I have been 
accustomed 'to,cut. off the outside or the inside 
toe of ‘the left foot, by. this means I can distin- 
guish them at ia distance.'; Another_mode is.to 
cut off the comb, then shave off. the spurs close 
to the ‘leg,.and stick. :themupon the. bleeding 
head, where they will grow and become orna- 
mental in‘ the shape of.a’ pair of horns.... This 
last mode is, perhaps, 'the best, but it:is not so. 
simple and: ready as. the first, Which ever. 
mode ‘is adopted; the fowl should. .be marked 
before performing the..operation, because the 
loss of. blood occasioned by cutting off the comb 
or, toe, makes the fowl less likely to. ‘bleed’ in-, 
ternally during. the operation. «© '° . °. 

It is very common, soon after the operation, 
forthe chicken. to: get wind in the side, when 
the wound ‘is healing, between the flesh and the 
skin ; it must be relieved by: making a small in- 
cision in the skin, which well let the wind es- 
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capers mire 
Those fowls make the finest’ capons ‘which 
ate hatched early'in the spring; they can be cut 
before the hot weather comes, which’ is’ a‘great 
advantage. tt ) Sts 
Never attempt to cut a full grown cock ; ct is 
a useless and cruel piece of curiosity. 'T have' 
never known one to live. ik 
The first: efforts ‘at acquiring’ this art should 
be made'on dead subjects ; this will save the in- 
fliction of ‘much cruelty.’ ° to naalt 
Be ‘not discouraged with the first difficulties ; 
with practice they will disappear; every season 
you will find yourself more expert, ‘until the 
cutting of a dozen fowls before breakfast will 
be a small matter.’ The best time ‘for operating 
is'early morning. § * ' } basil 
Tt may be well to give a warning against” be- 
coming” dissatisfied! witli the tools!” ' A ‘raw 
hand, when‘he meets’ with difficulties, is pt to 


‘think the’ tools aré in’ fault, and sets about’ to 


improve them and invent others; but it ‘is only’ 
himself that lacks'skill, which practice alone éan 
give. T’have spetit money, besides wasting my 
time in this foolish ‘notion, but ‘have always 
foind' that the old, original tools, which came 
Was invented, aire the best. <0 1 

‘Take'care thatthe tools'are not abused’ by’ 
ignorant persons attempting to’use them ; they 
will last’'aperson’s life ‘time’ if properly used; 
but if put out of order, none'but a surgical ‘in- 
strument' maker can repair them properly. ''' 
‘The’ object of giving ‘publicity to this, is’ to 
have the markets of Philadélphia and the other 
cities of the Union, well supplied with’ Capons ; 
“they havé ever’ beeri esteemed one’ of! the 
greatest delicacies; preserving the flavor’ and 
tenderness of the chicken, with the’ juicy ma- 

rity Of agé.”* ‘lathe Paris and London mar- 

kéts,' dowble'the: price’ of common poultry’ is 
obtained for caponss'!!) 6318!) 2 peat 
‘Considering the abundance ‘and ‘excellence of 
poultry inthe United ‘States, it seems surprising 
that-the art of making capons' should be’almost 
eritirely urilknown—it'is hoped that'this defici- 
ency will now be supplied.—J. Gi/Wissantcon, 
near 'Philailélphias (289 001 2 ily Shin 
Soot Of (2 RL Ng pig | 94 0° 4! 
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Jrom, China, and where this mode of operating 


Tup-“anxichy felt! Inthe publie, mind ‘ou thie 
94 F duestion, the discussion of probable sub, 
t a.cheap rate, and the temptation of 






‘re at prices,” induce ‘us..to still pursue a 


silhject so fraught with. interest, ‘to, the agricul- 
turist, Though iit half its price, may not 
be: obiqined in 1 imitable : ‘quantities, there ,are 
mapy pubsuintes om Value, neatly approaching 
it, which may be availablo at sur very. doors, 
Tis geqnamical qualities are, extreme. portability, 
tig is th fity, and cheapness, from its hein 

useful only for: the land, and therefore Having 
no great competition from the manulacturing 
classes, For ‘portability, we 4d not know its 
equal, Most manures contain vast masses of 





inapplicable Jpaterial,, .,.We ;hardly , know, any 
perfectly free from, useless compounds .or from, 
water. They are bulky or heavy, for instance, 
in proportion to the, fertilizing material. .Chem- 
istry has shown, that on ordinary cultivated land, 
phosphoric acid and, ammonia are amongst the 
principle méans of obtaining a crop of almost 
any kind; and though it, would not argue that 
either carbon or lime, or. possibly potash, could 
for ever be dispensed, with, still, they are, the. 
leading features of all good manures,, And 
there are few manures which can. be purchased, 
which are holding their elements ‘so free as, to 
be directly assimilated—ammionia ready formed 
and bone earth very finely disintegrated; (but 
most of them have to change) and yet so safely 
held that ordinary, preservation will, prevent 
their dissipation and loss. ,.. i 

Though we are not sanguine as to any real 
substitute for guano, equal in fertilizing ele- 
ments, illimitable in quantity and for one hun- 
dred shillings per ton, we say we still think we 
have home resources of vast agricultural value. 
We allude-not hereto the sewage of towns.—im- 
mense as is the value which they possess—be- 
cause,we think we know not, at least as yet, 
sufficient to say which process shall be applied 
to every town in the kingdom with its’ black, 
stagiiant, poisoning effluvia stagnating and des- 
troying all: around ‘by fever and ‘cholera, and. a 
thousand other unsuspected and unseen diseases. 

Attention has ,been directed, to our internal 
resources in various ways, from cattle bones to 
locked-up coprolites; but an idea of the origin 
of guano ‘will’ at once’ point 'out'to us some 
sources of partial supply. The guano ‘islands 
contain 27 millions of toh8 of guano, or 967,680 
million womnees.ys Vast. asiis this iquantity, it 
might be deposited by 409,899 birds, if each 
voided: only..one: ounce of 'excremen- per day,'in 
say six thousand years,, And this is all decom-, 
posed fish;—first, with all the gelatine dissolved 
out to build up the bird structure; then the 
bone'earth’ fifiely pulverized’ by the procéss of 
digestion, ‘assisted ‘by the waste; the urinary or 
ammonical! discharge of. the birds all incorpor- 
ated in the dung, and this denuded of moisture 
and a little reduced hy fermentation under a hot 
sun and in arainless atmosphere. Rievera saw 
the dung itself, from being white, change’ color, 
during his survey of those islands’ by the pro- 
cess of fermentation. 

And have we no cheap fish, no refuse? and 
have ae no chemical agent which can imitate 

9) 


the’ Sei: Ines 'gastrid fttice, to reduice the fish and 


‘“! refuse to some portable, ‘some’ concentrated; anu 


somé cheap manure? ‘Let it’ not’ be’ supposed 
we are’ ptiffing  Petitt’s' process of drying ‘and 
rendering soluble in sulphuric acid, or Green’s 
cheaper'and moré simple process of making fish 
manure; but we have vast amounts of cheap 
figh' diid' of figh tefuse Aid waste,’ which, are of 
immense agricultural valite. ' Every fishing town’ 
witnesses ‘the most ‘disagreeable of all sea-side 
scenes—heaps of fish entrails and dead dog-fish 
thrown'sweltéring on the sands, and offending 
the ‘senses both of smell and ‘taste; in a degree 
which ‘it is'surprising the’ “‘spawérs” submit’ to 
for'a moment!’ °° a, ee 
For n,6re than 40 years, fish haye been used 
as,manure. ‘Ihe sticklebacks, which abound ‘in 
the slow streams ‘or rivers in the marshes, are 
so numerous as to Sell for as'little.as eighit-pence 
per bushel; sprats haye been ‘successfully used 
in, hop-grounds in Kent, , The refuse of the pil- 
chard fisheries in Cornwall have long ago proved 
an. éxcellent manure. It was'even calculated by 
Mr. William Young, of Inverugie, that the re- 
fase of the herring, fishery of Scotland’ aldiie, if 
preserved ‘and made into ‘¢émpost—the bulky 
nature of making in his day—they would suffice 
to manure 3,600 acres of land.” Hina» 
Dr. Apjohn, in 4 recent paper before the Royal 
Agricultural Impro¥ement Society ‘df’ Ireland, 
and refe vel to,at the English Society last week, 
shows,thé agrictiffutal value of fish to’ be very, 
gteat: . He analyzed-the haddock and the »whit- 
ing, and ‘found that the former contained: 3.53 
per cent., and the latter 3.48 per cent, of nitro- 





gen, and that dried, they contained respectively 
18.76-per cent., and. 14.48 per.cent. 


He calculates that abstracting the oil, which is’ 


worth in some fish a considerable sum, drying 
the fish, and treating with sulphuric acid, the 


sprat and the herring, though worth £8 per ton, ' 


are more. calculated to make fish guano than 
either the; haddock or the whiting, which with 
refuse can be had at halfthat price. . 
He gives us the analysis of a specimen of the 
fish guano. prepared according to Petitt’s plan, 
which he had analyzed, and the constituents are 
many of them of great agricultural value. ‘They 
ane, AB FAMOWS 6.) costes cts 
Water:expelled by a heat,of 212 degs. .:, at 
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Organic matter....... es seach ne atnt* i .. 50.72 
Super-phosphate of lime... . 0.4 +:56 640+ - 9,85 
Sulphate of lime hydrated,.:.....5..,..- 19,62 
Sulphate of magnesia....< 6:15 201 sees tees OTT 
Sulphate of potash’...)...... 66.60 decincis ce 
Sulphate of. soda... ..... Ric tesienus Pe va. WD 
Chloride of sodium... 244.2. bso Meeode 
Sulphate. of ammonia......... eS 
, 100.00 


The per centage of sulphate of ammonia, or of 


ammonia in any form, will at, once strike those, 


acquainted with the valuable parts: of, guanos, 
but it is: considerably. understated when, calcu- 
lated as nitrogen ; for,though the saline ammonia 
is only about 0.67 per cent,, the ammonia equiv-, 
alent to nitrogen of organized matter amounts 
to 9.46 per cent., in all giving 10.13 per cent, of 
ammonia, , The question occurs, does this stand 
equivalent to 10.13,,per cent..of; ready formed, 
ammonia? This we must,see experimentally 
tested; but, we must also bear in mind that if 
decomposition is required to deyelop thé am- 
monical contents of the fish guano, the phos- 
phate is more soluble than itis in the natural 
guano. In the latter it is simply‘ bone earth or 
finely comminuted phosphate of lime; in this it is 
the super-phosphate, arising from a small quan- 
tity of free sulphuric acid. Dr. oy esti- 


mates the’ valoe of the conStithetits' thuby #07 
Ammonia...,...,.--- ,6.00 pence per Ib, 
‘Bone phosphate.!..... CFG ts saatos 
Gypsum and ‘accorpa- A nel We 

' nying ‘sulphate..'... Fa liam 
Bi-phosphate,........ (AS aa 


Giving the fish guano as worth £9 10s. 9d. per 
ton, He applies the same tests as to price to Peru- 
vian guano, and it is worth £10 18s, 6d. per ton, 
These facts alone, without either condemning 
or recommending. Pettit’s, or /Gautier’s, or 
Green’s process, showy, that.we haye the elements 
at home of making some not very despicable 
substitutes for guano,—Mark Lane Express. 
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ELASTIC STEEL DIGGING FORKS, — 
AN, ENGLISHMAN: CLAIMS , THE HONOR OF , THIS 
YANKEE INVENTION. 0 

Av page 9 ofiour current volume, we'recorded 
the fact that Mk. Henry PArrripas, of Midfield, 
Mass.,, was the first ‘inventor’ and ‘matiifac- 
turer, of the “‘Elastic. Steel, Digging Forks.” 
But it seems. from the. following; article, that a 
Mri Parkas, of England, now very, modestly 
cldims the imptoverient.' We should be glad if 
Mr. ‘P. would itiform ‘the ‘public when he epm- 
menced these, improyements. .-.We opine it was 
soon: after. and,, not., Before the, opening, of 
the Crystal Palace’ in London, when the /Am- 
érican Plastic Steel’Fork, manufactured in Mas: 
sachusetts, was first exhibited, to the British 
public, "These unquestionably were: their, first 
models, to'work frome: :));:. 1. 90 .)52 neom 

fy mot obsu } Lonpon,! Dee,! 5, 4853, ; 
Messrs. Bundess & Key, Newgateistreet. ‘ i gwoo on ‘ 
“ Nerebable'ts yout tequest, TF proceed t6 des: 
eribe'to ‘you. the origin‘of steel forks for dig~ 
ging manure and other purposes, and the ad- 
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= Ser ee ears — = 
vantages to the consumer which they possess 
over every other implement of the kind. I have 
for many years been tool-maker for the majority 
of the London market gardeners. My first ef- 
fort to serve them was by improving their spades 
and hoes; the improvement in the spades con- 
sisted of plating the front side, or upper surface 
of the spade, with cast steel, so as to impart to 
the implement the property of wearing itself to 
a knife edge and to a peculiarly bright surface, 
_Which scarcely any soil would adhere to. My 
next effort to improve this article was to shape 
the iron and steel so as to produce a solid plate 
or blade, gradually increasing in strength from 
the edge to the center, and again wedge-like 
from the edge to the top or shank, which places 
the weight of the implement so near the hand, 
that, although it possesses great weight and 
force in its downward blow, to cut through roots 
or turf, it does not rise or lift heavily. And 
there is also a novelty in the mode of joining the 
wood and iron part of the handle, as you will 
see by the one which is now exhibited (No. 1.) 
Instead of the iron covering the wood, as in the 
usual mode of construction, the wood covers the 
iron; and wood being’a non-conductor of heat, 
comparatively with iron, the implement is much 
pleasanter to handle during the cold of winter. 


My next attempt was to-improve the three- 
prong dung-fork then in use. Having made 
some to pattern supplied by Messrs, Fitch, of 
Fulham, good in shape, but the prongs formed 
of & round iron, tapered a little and pointed, I 
was dissatisfied with them, as being cumbrous 
and heavy. I then conceived the idea of mak- 
ing one of steel, sufficiently light and well-tem- 
pered to be elastic; but being aware that the 
prong of a fork would be tested far more severely 
than sword blade, bayonet, rapier, or any thing 
of the kind, I determined upon selecting a good 
quality of cast steel, and tempering it as skil- 
fully as my many years of experience would 
enable me to do, and to make the prongs of such 
a shape that the end section should .be_an-ob- 
long square, as shown by No. 2, now exhibited, 
thus offering the greatest resisting power to the 
strain occasioned by lifting a weight of dung or 
litter, and giving the more flexible elasticity in 
the direction that the fork was likely. to. become 
wedged or expanded, and was eminently suc- 
cessful—so much so, that Mr. W. Fitch subse- 
quently told me that ‘his man had then a fork in 
use which he had takento London with the 
dung-cart: every day fortwo years, and that it 
-had never cost him one penny in repairs—in 
contradistinction to the iron forks, which, when 
in regular use, cost threepence every fortnight 
‘at’ the blacksmith’s shop'for pointing—and, to 
‘use the man’s own. expression, it was at: that 
time the best fork that ever was,stuck into, a pit 
of dung, I next saw the desirability of making 
a four-prong fork, for decomposed dung, com- 
‘post, short’ litter, and various other’ purposes. 
Here arose the difficulty. «I had been ‘substitut- 
“ing: a fork made: of\.14 Ibs..of steel for one made 
Of, 34, 1bs..of iron ;..:and,. to make, this, good 
jenough to stand its work at such a weight, I 
had seen the ‘necessity of making'the fork from 
‘one ‘piece ‘of ‘steel; without incurring ‘the risk 
and uncertainty of ‘welding: or. joining’ prongs 
.together.., Now, incase of..a three-prong, this 
was very simply and readily done, by cutting a 
piece of steel and partially dividing it into three 
parts, and ‘thei ‘driving out’ the’ ‘two’ outside 
parts, ‘so.as to‘form it‘into ‘the’ shape’ of ‘acruci- 
-fix:.:: The three parts-were then: drawn.out un- 
Mer .a, till hammer to, the. desired. length, and 
strength to form the prongs, and the outsides 


or arms of the cross bent down again in the ré- |" . wernt 
boli L pOR fHE WEEK ENDING MARCH 21; 4854.)'"' - 


“Qtired shape fot ‘a ‘fork: But to forma four- 
prong ‘fork ‘was .altogether ‘a ‘different: matter. 
The difficulty was .at. length overcome in..this 
way,:,A piece of steel, was cut and divided .up 
the middle, and then extended, and. the ends 
partially divided ; the two ends were then drawn 
out under a: till ‘hammer, extending ‘the’ ‘tivo 
prongs; -the division was'then completed, and 
_the : two. inner: prongs. forced.down into. their 
place. When this difficulty was overcome, and 
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we were able to forge any number of prongs 
from one piece of steel, subsequent experience 
has proved to me that forks of any given num- 
ber of prongs (as the nature of the land may 
require) are the most efficient digging instru- 
ments, and the most durable. Steel being a 
material susceptible of crystallization, is neces- 
sarily preéminently durable by crystallization ; 
and such durability is impaired to a very trifling 
exteht only by the subsequent tempering, which 
imparts elasticity. The elasticity of the fork 
proves to be singularly advantageous to the op- 
eration upon the soil. When the hardness or 


roots, offer more than ordinary resistance, and 
more pressure has to be\applied, as soon as the 
release takes place the prongs spring forward 
with sufficient force to.disseminate the soil in 
thousands of particles; or when the workman 
strikes a clod with the fork in an oblique direc- 
tion, the prongs—-possessing ‘all the vibrating 
power as seen in the tuning-fork—will dissemi- 
nate the soil into the minutest particles. It will 
be obvious that the fine-pointed’ prongs (as No. 
4) must penetrate the soil, under any circum- 
stances, much easier than the edge of a spade, 
-however sharp; and:experience has proved to 
me that there is not any soil in this country— 
when ordinarily ne as in the-digging season 
—but will hold together’ sufficiently to be raised 
up and turned over by this implement. No. 5 
is sufficiently strong for a most adhesive soil. 
No. 6 is adapted to sub-soil digging, and is capa- 
ble of breaking. up concrete. <A fork of the 
same weight as No. 6, with flat prongs, or say 
these prongs reversed, is best adapted for a soil 
where boulders abound. A fork of the shape 
of No 6 holds the boulders between the prongs 
too firmly when they happen to be forced in. 
No. 7, with either four or five prongs, is best 
shaped for digging potatoes; the fine-pointed 
prongs pass through the soil with such facility 
that it induces a quicker motion of the work- 
man’s hand, consequently, has more opportunity 
of bringing all bulbs-and fibres to the surface. 
"Tlie old-fashioned flat-pronged potato fork brings 
the soil forward too much, and buries the rub- 
\bish, and, I am quite sure, will soon go out of 
use. I hada laborer, three years ago, who dug 
one acre of potatoes in seven: days—the land in 
avery foul state, which, he left clean and appa- 
rently in, fine tilth—with a fork of the. precise 
shape and weight as No. 7.. His mode of work- 
ing was as follows: With’ the fork'le flung the 
potatoes out allover the surface of the land, not 
stooping to: put. his: hand .to-them at. all, and 
with a ,dexterous,,movement :of the, fork. .he 
places the haulm and couch grass on.one side. 

‘He had two children to collect the potatoes into 
baskets; ‘and ‘in’ the’ evening ‘of each diy he 
‘would collect the rubbish together; passing ‘his 
many. pronged fork over the: entire surface, and 
left, his land as neat, as.a well-worked garden, 
No. 8 is a solid bright cast.steel draining or bot- 
foming’ tool, ‘a little more’than half ‘the weight 
of ‘other tools'miatle forthe parpose:'’ THis tool 
is used in a four foot drain, at a time-when the 
cutting, is already three feet. four; inches deep ; 

and the workman has only room, to stand ywith 
one foot placed behind the other, and has to lift 
‘the earth frequently’ above the Tevel of his own 
head.’ Hence the’ necessityof a light tool; ‘com- 
‘bined with. the greatest.amonnt df strength; 
and the.demand; made, upon; you, by the.publi¢ 
for these implements will show how. they are 
appreciated. Francis PARKEs. 
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CLAIMS» OF - AGRICULTURAL: PATENTS.‘ 


Gita AND Grass: Harvesrers.i+'Henry 
Green, of Ottawa, Ill... Antesdated..Sept..21, 
1853 ;. I claim, first, the V-shaped. space or zig- 
zag shape of the rear of the sickle teeth, or the: 
equivalent ‘thereof, the-angles of which press 
the substances back ‘which collect ‘upon the’ fin- 


. Second,. extending: the rear ends.of. the.sickle 





adhesiveness of the soil}.orthe ‘intersection of 


gers, and prevént-them from clogging the sickte.. 
teeth, back, behind the sickle bar. whether made 














ras represented or broader, or extended back at 
a point, rey org fis 
Also sharpening -said rear-ends ‘so'as-to cut 
off any stalks, grass, etc., which may collect 
upon the fingers between the sickle and stock. 
Third,-¢erminating ‘the ‘siekle-btock-at the 
inside of the rail, and fastening them together, 
as described, thereby permitting ‘the sickle’ and 
stock to travel near the ground and‘parallel with 
it, while the rear end of the carriage.is carried 
so high as to clear the grass or grain cut at the 
previous swath. bad 


Harvesters.—P. H, Kells, of, Hudson, N..Y.: 
I claim laying the bar which carries the cutting 
teeth, ranging with the guide roller and péerpen- 
dicular to its side face, when ‘the: axis of! said 
roller is, parallel to the axis.of the. driving wheel, 
for causing the cutter bar to conform..to; the 
surface of the ground ‘passed over and for the 
prevention of accidents to the cutting teeth as 
set forth;.said bar being on the gearing side of 
the: machine. ; b satis eaiacecuodal brits 
Concaves. or Ctover.» Horters.—Thomas 
Carpenter, of Manlius, N. Y.;, I claim the|man- 
ner, as set forth, of threshing or clearing the 
hull from the berry of clover seed, viz., by pass- 
ing the'seed between ‘two cards, as described, 
one of the cards’ being attached ‘to the surface of 
a cylinder, and the other,attached: to.a concave 
surface, so that the wires of the cards_are, in 
contact. The cylinder being revolved while the 
concave is stationary, the’ halls ‘aré rubbed off 
without danger of cracking the seed, the whole 
constructed as described. pouiioiay obtds 
» Devices Fror-Preservine: Hen’s Eces 1n--Tae 
Nuzst.—-C. V., Ament, of Dansville, N. ¥i.2..1 
claim constructing a hen’s nest with two pecu- 
liarly constructed and arranged chambers, which 
communicaté with each other through’ a hole in 
the center of the nest, and self-adjusting false 
bottom under. the same, the..upper. chamber 
being provided with a, suitable. nest and.a, num- 
ber of false eggs for the hen to set upon; and 
the lower one is provided with a soft-cushioned 
surface for the eggs to fall'upon; which is made 
of such shape that the real eggs; as: they escape 
through the false bottom, are caused: to.roll 
gradually towards the edge of, the bottom, and 
remain there until removed. The whole being 
constructed and arranged as set forth. 
Seep Pianters.~-David Wolf, and -Hermati 
Wolf, of Lebanon, Pa.:''We claim the combi- 
nation. of ,annular, revolving, perforated : plates 
with curved grooves on the under, side thereof 
constructed as described. a ee 
GRAIN Tikesnéts:—J. L. Garlington, of Snap- 
ping Shoals,'Ga::' I claim the employment: of‘a 
vertical! revolving adjustable and springing disk, 
made elastic by means of a spring bearing 
against, the end of its shaft, and adjustable by 
set screws which pass through the ends of, the 
spring,’ aid throw it‘into‘action toa greater or 
less extent, according as they are turned; and 
having a series of beaters set.tangentially: to.its 
axis,around its face, and, another series , plaged 
radially round its periphery, in combination 
with a stationary concave, having a series, of 
stationary strippers arranged tangentially to the 
axis of the: revolving disk:on the inner face: of 
one of its, sides. directly. under. the. passage.where 
the grain is.fed. in, and another series of star 
tionary strippérs place: radially for a short dis- 
taricé “rotitd’“its” inner periphery; thé Whole 
being constructed; ‘arranged, and’ operating’ 4s 
set.-forth,for..the .purpose of effecting the-ob- 
jeets specified. cous, i 


hose’ 


ai tpmebicas bad oa i 
. |. Macumg, Fox, Disrawmutinc., Types. Vigtor 
Beaumont, of New-York city: I claim, firs 


the éotibinution ‘calléd’ distributing ‘chahtiel “6 
the chanitiebsides;the levers and slide; ‘with two 
springs, and ..the: Jever.and_rod,.or their.equiva- 
lent, as;deseriped, j.jcie out) ealdeal 

Second, the combination of distribut 
‘Teceiving channels, with disk ant ring, and ec- 
centric shaft, or their equivalents, by hy thie 
distributing and receiving channels are brought 
into: contact along :a curve, the-last element of 


» a) olislys 


ing, and 





contact, as descri 


~ 


which. curve,.is, oa to .their, faces. of 
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THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN. 











WE wish it were possible to transfer every 
lover of flowers among our fair countrywomen, 
for a few moments to England, to gaze upon the 
exquisite gardens and parterres which adorn 
that beautifully cultivated land. They would 
find many of these to be exquisite pictures, 
whose tone and coloring were kept up from 
the beginning to the end of the season; for as 
fast as one flower fades and gets out of season, 
in their lovely parterres, another is transplanted 
from an open pot ina garden out of sight, to 
take its place; and thus they are kept perfect 
and blooming during the whole season. But we 
have not yet arrived at this high state of art 
and luxury in this country, so we will forbear 
further remarks on things of such high finish, 
and proceed to notice such flowers as are within 
our reach, and which are easy of cultivation. 

A few years since we passed some pleasant 
hours with Mr. A. J, Downie, at his charming 
home on the Hudson, and we noticed that his 
finely-laid-out grounds were interspersed with 
little patches of brilliant flowers, with scarcely 
an annual among them. He told us he had 
mostly discarded these, and in place of them 
substituted a few bedding plants, which he 
obtained every spring from the florists, such as 
a half dozen each of verbenas and petunias, 
with a smaller number of geraneums, salvias, 
and heliotropes, and some nice beds of portu- 
laccas in variety. We have since learned the 
wisdom of this plan, and have found that a good 
selection would afford a succession of flowers 
during the season. 

It is difficult to tell which names to take from 
the long lists, but we have found each of the 
following to give satisfaction, viz. : 

Verbenas—The Defiance Heroine, Satellite, 
Magnificent, America, Rein de Jour, and the 
Madame de Gournay. 

Petunias—Prince of Wales, Enchantress, 
Eclipse, Yorkville Beauty or Smithie, and Hebe. 

Geraneums—Scarlet Defiance, and Princess 
Alice. 

Salvias—Splendens Major, and Speciosa. 

Heliotropes—Souvenir de Liege, and Corym- 
bosom. 

Double Fever few. 

Climbers—the Canary-bird flower, and Cobea 
Scandens. 

We love flowers so well, we should add all 
the varieties of Portulaccas, a few of the choicest 
German Asters and Paris Balsams, and a few 
Dahlias, such as Belle de Paris, Elizabeth, Sir 
F. Bathurst, Liebliche Von Elstenthall, Toison 
D'or, and Indispensable White. Also Lantana 
Ewingi, and Madam Sontag or Pearl of England, 
Fuschias, and perhaps others. 

We have but one piece of advice to give about 
flowers, and that is cultivate no more than you 
will cultivate well. There is no sadder sight 
in a garden than neglected, half-starved flowers, 
while it gladdens the sight of the old as well 
as the young, to see them healthy and well 


developed. 


A weak solution of guano (or even of poultry 
manure) is an excellent preparation for watering 
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WE present above an engraving of this beau- 
tiful rose, which we have had engraved at con- 
siderable expense for the pleasure of our Horti- 
cultural readers. The original drawing is found 
in the London Florist, which paper has given 
us five articles describing the method of culture 
under the head of ‘‘Autobiography of a Pot 
Rose.” Two of the more practical articles will 
be found on pages 114 and 134 of our last vol- 
ume. The Florist informs us that the Prince 
of Gardeners at the great Chiswick Show, de- 
clared the specimen from which this drawing 
was made to be the finest he had ever seen. It 
received the gold medal of the London Horti- 
cultural Society. 

We present it to our readers as a model of 
what good cultivation and skilful pruning can 
accomplish ; and hope the time is not far distant 
when our floral friends will become so familiar 
with the whole process, as to approximate in 
the training of their plants to the specimen here 
presented. 

A handsome shaped tree, or bush, or plant is 
always attractive, while the finest varieties if ill 
shaped are repulsive. A little knowledge and 
a little care will combine the excellent and the 
beautiful in the same plant, and thus afford a 
double source of pleasure. 

A few months ago we were attracted to a 
florist’s window by a very handsome Pompone 
Chrysanthemum, which on account of its beau- 
tiful form readily sold for ten dollars, while an 
ordinary grown plant of the same variety could 





the roots of plants, either in pots or beds. 











be easily obtained for fifty cents. This plant is | Rose. 


THE POT ROSE, 


only an illustration of the idea we wish to im- 
press, and that is, that whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing intelligently and well; it 
pays best. This plant would sell for twenty-five 
dollars, while one of the same variety and age 
would not command more than half a dollar, and 
this difference mainly arises from good pruning. 
“Good pruning!” says a reader, ‘we do not 
know how to do that, neither can we learn from 
the directions we receive from books. We are 
told to cut off and pinch back the shoots, until 
the tree or shrub assumes a handsome, conical 
form, but never having seen or learned the pro- 
cess, our attempts would only result in failure.” 

True it is that so simple an art as pruning is 
not often learned even by an amateur, except 
he is favored with a practical demonstration by 
a florist in the garden, with a knife in hand. 

Yet if it makes a fifty cent plant worth from 
ten to twenty-five dollars in the market, it is 
well worth making a special effort to learn, par- 
ticularly when this whole process of pruning is 
to the amateur one of the most agreeable things 
connected with the care he bestows on his 
plants. 

We hope our readers will take in hand some 
young roses and other plants, and by a coura- 
geous and thorough system of pruning, and 
pinching back the ends of the too vigorous 
shoots, check their growth until the feebler parts 
gain strength as well as beauty; we hope, we 
say, our readers will thus succeed in approxi- 
mating if they cannot rival this- beautiful Pot 
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WESTERN APPLES. 


In an article referring to local fruits a short 
time since, we recommended their adoption in 
preference to others not so well known, by all 
who are about to plant new orchards. Our 
opinions were strongly confirmed a few weeks 
since while in the Miamiand White-water Valley 
of Ohio, and Indiana. The wide reach of land 
embraced in these vallies, or rather the tract of 
champain country through which the waters of 
those rivers flow, isa rich limestone soil, intermix- 
ed more or less with a friable clay, and underlaid 
with a coarse limestone gravel, easy to till, and 
of wonderful fertility. In the early days of 
March, a basket of several different varieties of 
apples were presented us for inspection and 
taste. They were in good keeping, and the fol- 
lowing are the notes which we made at the 
time: 

Yellow Bellflower.—We have neverseen this 
fine apple in such high perfection of size, beauty, 
and flavor as in this region. Itis decidedly the 
late autumn and winter apple of all that broad 
region, both for the table and cooking. It is 
slightly sub-acid in flavor, crisp, and juicy in 
flesh. The color is a golden ground, with a 
beautiful carmine cheek, which, with its large 
size, makes it the perfection of an apple in ap- 
pearance. 

Rawles Jennet, or Never Fail.—This is pecu- 
liarly a Western apple. Medium in size, with a 
greenish, yellow ground, and broad, broken red 
stripes plashed over it. The flesh is white, 
juicy, crisp, slightly sub-acid, yet mild, and very 
agreeable in flavor. It is pippin shaped, and a 
good keeper. 

Wine Sap.—In size, medium; deep red all 
over in color; pearmain shape; flesh yellow, 
sub-acid; juicy, mild, and pleasant in flavor. 
Stem short and thick; good keeper. 

Black Apple.—Deep red in color, with small 
gray dots, full at the stem, and blossom ends ; 
yellow, rich, and rather dry flesh; mild and 
sub-acid. Hardly equal to the Wine Sap. 


Newtown Pippin.—This is a truly magnifi- 
cent apple, double the size of the Long Island 
Pippin, in some instances quite equal to the 
Fall Pippin about New-York. It thrives suc- 
cessfully in that region, and is the highest fla- 
vored of either of the apples we tasted, main- 
taining the prominent characteristics of its pa- 
rent at home in its peculiar ribbed shape, crisped 
flesh, and sprightly, juicy, delicious flavor; but 
these latter qualities somewhat diluted. This 
last characteristic somewhat appertains to all 
high flavored Eastern fruits which succeed at 
the West, owing probably to their larger growth 
and longer season. 

Coarseness, and sometimes sponginess, or 
want of solidity, is a characteristic which the 
northern and eastern pomologist readily detects 
in western fruits, most usually accompanied by 
a dilution of flavor, particularly in such apples 
as he is accustomed to at home. We cannot 
too strongly recommend to our western friends, 
in all their fruit plantations, to hold on to the 
well established fruits of their own region for 
their main purposes, instead of experimenting 
to any extent on fruits from abroad, let their 
reputation be ever so inviting, provided, mean- 
time, that their own fruits possess the qualities 


THE CRANBERRY. 
Concluded fram page 38. 


Stnce these varieties are not permanent, it 
follows that there is no certainty that the seed 
will produce a plant which will be similar to 
that from which the seed was taken. We can- 
not depend upon having a Baldwin apple from 
the seed of the Baldwin. The product may, in- 
deed, be superior to its parent, or it may be ir- 
ferior, but it will seldom be precisely similar to 
it. The seed of the black cranberry might pro- 
duce the black, as it sometimes does. The 
same circumstances which gave such peculiar 
characteristics to the fruit from which the seed 
was taken, would probably give it thesame. It 
is always safe and wise to select the best seed of 
the best frait, of every description, to plant. 

The question has often been asked, whether 
the two varieties, when brought together, would 
injure each other, or in other words, whether, 
if the black and the common oblong cranberry 
of the country, were transplanted into the same 
piece, and placed in the immediate vicinity of 
each other, the fruit of each would have all its 
original distinctive characteristics? If both va- 
rieties of vines ran together, as they naturally 
would; so that the dust or pollen of one would 
fall on and fructify the otker, it is very probable 
that the fruit would have some of the character- 
istics of each variety. The inferior cranberry 
would, perhaps, be ‘improved, and it is possible 
that the fruit so produced might be better than 
either alone would have been. Such is, toa 
great extent, the case with all accidental varie- 
ties of fruit; as when a variety of Indian corn, 
for example, is so situated that its pollen falls 
upon other varieties of the same grain, the ef- 
fects are invariably seen in the different charac- 
ter given to the fruit of that on which it falls. 

But, if our common American cranberry were 
intermixed with the small, or European cran- 
berry, in the manner above described, the same 
amalgamation probably would not take place, 
from the fact that the species is different. There 
might possibly be an intermixture, but it would 
be very unlikely to occur. 

The Cranberry Worm.—There is an insect 
which attacks the cranberry. Its history and 
habits are not yet fully known, though the sub- 
ject is now studied so closely that they will 
probably soon be determined. The egg is sup- 
posed to be depos‘ted in the blossom. From 
this egg proceeds a small caterpillar, which 
works its way through the fruit, eating the pulp 
and causing the green fruit to turn red prema- 
turely and decay. It bears a striking resem- 
blance to the apple-worm, and seems to be 
very much like it in its habits. This similarity 
has been observed by Dr. T. W. Harris, as ap- 
pears by a letter from which the following ex- 
tract is taken: 

“Within the past two or three years, some 
complaint has been made of injury done to 
cranberries by insects. A sample of the injured 
fruit was put into my hands by the editor of 
one of our agricultural newspapers. The in- 
sects found therein were small, naked caterpil- 
lars, strikingly like those called apple-worms, or 
core-worms. Their habits seemed to be identi- 
cal with those of these common depredators. 
Each of the affected cranberries had been ten- 
anted by a single worm, which had entered, 
when very small, and had devoured more or less 
of the pulp, filling its path with its blackish ex- 
crements, Not having traced this insect to its 
final state, I cannot positively assert that it is 
the same species as that which affects the ap- 
ple; but if not the same, it is probably congen- 
erical or closely allied thereto. I am not ac- 
quainted with any other insect attacking the 
cranberry.” 

Others have observed a striking resemblance 
of the appearance and sensitive nature of this 
insect to the Palmer worm. 

Two different remedies have been adopted for 
this evil. One is to flow the cranberry ground 
one whole year, thus losing the crop of one 
season, and the other is to sow salt upon the 


bushels to the acre. On plantations which can- 
not be flowed, the latter will probably be found 
to be the only effectual remedy. If what has 
been observed be true, that cranberries growing 
on or near a salt marsh are superior to any oth- 
ers, it is also natural to suppose this application 
of salt would be beneficial to the cranberries, 
even if it did not destroy, or prevent the rava- 
ges of this insect, 

Mode of Gathering.—In this country, the 
cranberry is generally gathered with a rake 
made for the purpose, with which twenty or 
thirty bushels a day can be taken from the 
vines. But on newly planted beds, or loose 
sand, there may be danger that this method will 
injure the roots, and it will not be found expe- 
dient, in such cases, to use the rake till the 
plants are very firmly rooted, and have covered 
the ground. But raking, in the majority of 
cases, So far from injuring the vines, is probably 
a benefit to them, when no other cultivation is 
practicable. In Germany, the small cranberry 
is gathered by means of wooden combs. In 
England and Scotland, where they are not found 
in so great abundance, they are generally picked 
by hand. 

If I have dwelt longer on this subject than its 
comparative importance would seem to justify, 
it need only be stated that the cultivation of 
crarberries is fast becoming an important branch 
of our agriculture, more than one hundred thou- 
sand bushels of this valuable fruit having been 
gathered during the past season, from land 
which, for all other purposes, would have been 
comparatively worthless, while the demand for 
it here and in England is sufficiently large to 
absorb all that can be thrown into the mar- 
ket ;—that the information on this subject was 
much scattered and inaccessible to many, and 
that great facilities were at my command for ex- 
tensive and accurate observation of experimen 
many of which had been tried so long that I 
could state conclusions resting on them, with 
some degree of confidence. 

But, as I have before intimated, some ques- 
tions relating to the culture of this plant, are 
still to be settled by experiment, and it is pos- 
sible that time and future observation may re- 
quire some modification of the opinions which 
heve been advanced above.—C. L. Flint’s First 
Annual Report to Massachusetts Board of Ag- 
riculture. 
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THE JEFFERSON PLUM. 


Turner's Florist of London for February, 
1854, says of this Plum: 

This exquisite new American Plum, which 
came into notice a short time ago, proves to be 
a great acquisition ; it is decidedly the best of its 
class, and fully merits the high c ter which 
accompanied its introduction. It has the ad- 
vantage of large size with beauty and excellence 
combined, together with a fruitful habit, and all 
the hardiness of our common kind. 


———+ 90—— 
GOD HATH A VOICE. 





BY ELIZA COOK. 





Gop hath a voice that is ever heard, 

In the peal of the thunder, the chirp of the bird ; 
It comes in the torrent, all rapid and strong, 

In the streamlet’s soft gush as it ripples along ; 
It breathes in the zephyr, just kissing the bloom ; 
It lives in the rush of the sweeping simoom ; 

Let the hurricane whistle, or warblers rejoice, 
What do they tell thee, but God hath a voice! 


God hath a presence, and that ye may see 

In the fold of the flower, the leaf of the tree; 

In the sun of the noon-day, the star of the night ; 
In the storm-cloud of darkness,the rainbow of light; 
In the waves of the ocean, the furrows of land; 
In the mountain of granite, the atom of sand ; 
Turn where ye may, from the sky to the sod, 








for which they are required. 


cranberry bed, at the rate of about five or six 





Where can ye gaze that ye see not a God? 
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US RET SG tae gern ewaiadedh WN 
: 2190 SUPERAPROSPHATE ‘OF ‘LIME... 


pit¥khiNd “KINDS ny “rae ‘Hakkar “HOW ako 
JHE BE¥T KIND TO BUY), F\., \ 


apa 


adow! general. sietereends on this Bes 
‘Super-phosphate'' ‘of lime,;'ag: most ate. pro- 
hably aware, is mide by dissolving’ phosphate 
of fime i Ip, sulphiurie’a acid’ (oil of vitriol.) — 
Phere ane.threy me thods of making this: 
vabst eee tberw ets oa eround. or 
RAUB EE 90h ass ene 
Wig eds Dil s BOWIE: tp ip, “i & mies. <a pane 
dudeer ytite 2 na. mi: sora shims of 
indie, cathe dyapotifes ‘- z iho 
bBini-eanburned ode, toontsitr: powsldorable 
dda iietteH the -Rinper-philsptidte’ diade from 
these is the most valuable fertilizer, unless (for 
lang already. abounding in, organic matter,...... 
‘ty The secon: kind, from! burned. bones, is gen. 
cfalby:bdttelthan the: third; because ‘the ‘mineral 
phbe hatte’ asiually” conta thor’ oY Jess: of for- 
eign: . Substances, ' 
oA greaten portion, if. nat. all, ‘of the oxgerahian: 
phinte: sold:in: the market, is: made. fom: burned 
bones!#! The” tian factirers ‘do ‘‘ndt': prepare 
bots for this: piirposs, but f procure. ‘them’ ready 
burned ‘from, the. sugar houses, where they have 
been. 1ised,.fon: refining sugar..:\The sugar: re- 
firiers:burn-the ‘bones ‘away from: the-air, so. as 
to’ presetive ‘the’ ‘aniintat chateoal ‘formed ‘frotit 
tisongatlié part? aid “grind, them to'a ‘powder. 
The sugar syrups.are. passed through this, sub- 
stance:to purify: them. Aiter the: substance 
thus prepared, (enlled-bone-black or bone-earth,) 


inilt 


has Been’ ved ' ‘awhile, ‘it’ ig “again” burndd, ‘and |, 


Agel. used, ‘Sometimes i it is re- burned and used 


Sour er Sea times, and, iben. thrown put, into :a 
heap, or placed in the empty sugar hogsheads, | 
and sold for a small sum to the super-phosphate | 
manufactorie@* Buc eUaL Ge 

yt these, factories the, bone-earth is mixed 
ibtimately with a portion. of. , sulphuric acid, | ° 
Aojlof vitriol,), which changes the phosphate of 
Jime in, the, hones (which. has not been.altered 
by ithe -burhing) into! super-phosphate of lime. 
‘Scthetimes: ‘the bone ‘earth ‘arid a¢id are mixed 


SepdbMagaest 


by piiteing' them ji in a ‘oask and § stirring or sho- 


‘telling them well together, Others do the.mix-| 


ing with machinery... Chis. Jast..method. is pte, 
ferable, since the mixjag is more thorough and 
uniform. Thesbeatspradyged .hg.the action of 
the acid upon the bone, is sufficient to expel |. 
the water and leavé' the “inaSs dry. This sub-| 
stance, thus,simply, mage, is the commercial. su- 
. bexephasphate, of, ime... It.is of a. dark color, al- 
most.like. powdered charcoal: . latina 31 
_ Several:.manufacturers: alain eceeiaen this 
. by mixing. other-substances-‘with.it,..such as 
guano; selphate-of ammonia; dc. The addition 
of “atmmonia'in~ some form: is'doubtless an‘ im- 
provement’ fér grain’ and’ grass’ ¢rops;-and on 
poor lands, for rook craps, though on most soils, 


if notall, we whould prefer.to buy. the: simple | it,, 
. super, phosphate; and, add, manure. .from.. the 4: 


farm-yard.ox the compost ‘heap....But.a.word 
iboat:shese wreeer geomet added. aie omcmg 
ufaeturers..« 


(| manufacturer of ‘super-phi isphite. 
' other 
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“Tatty a sale i in. saying that five tons.of ‘alas 
of ammonia have never been purchased i in this 
country, by all the manufacturers of super-phos- 


"| phate of, lime put together. 


Others claim to Supply,ammonia from. the gas 
works ‘In some recent inquiries, instituted for 
the purpose of aScertaining whether there were 
around the gas works of the city any materials 
that might be profitably used by our. farmers. as 
fertilizers, we could not. learn that any of the 
ammoniacal’ liquors ‘were saved by any ‘person. 


We' have! been ‘infortned that in an adjoining 


int sulphate. of ammonia, but. this probably. does 


not at:best supply more than enough for one 
“Tf ‘there are 
sources of the ammonia claimed’ to be 
used for this, purpose, we. shall, be glad, to be in- 
formed of, and:chronicle the fact. There is, then, 
we believe, but one further source from which 
amrionia is bbtained to add to’ the’ a ho 
phate, and that is guano. 

Several, manufacturers do add more on. less 
guano.. ‘This gives. to: the super-phosphate'.a 
ligliter-color‘and a‘ peculiar odor. We shall be 
glad’ to’ know of | a certainty, that no other sub- 
change the color and cheapen: ides santafachsig’, 
As-far as guano-is added, the article is certainly 
not madé worse; for at the'same’ price per'ton 
we prefer guano to super-phosphate for all crops, | _ 
except. perhaps the root .crops.,and ,old. grass |_ 
lands.: ‘As we have before stated, for some crops | 
a: mixture: ‘of guano: ‘and: super-phosphate is| 

“ei But as we 
said in, ‘former number, we poe farmers. to 
buy. the guano: and super-phosphate sepanately, 
and make the. mixture themselves, by mpegs 
mixing the two together upon a floor. ' 


turers shouid confine. teemaenines to putting up 
the simple super-phosphate..::.This we advise 
farmers.to buy for-their ‘old grass ‘lands, for 
rot ‘crofis especially, and ih’ small quantities for 


experiment, upon. other crops, and wpon tence 


trees, de... 
.. Notwithstanding all: that has. beets written.< on 


question, whether | an ‘indiscriminate use’ of ‘su- 
nips is profitable. “We advise every farmer, to 
try it carefully as an experiment. ‘ It-ean seldom 
do harm, it will generally do’some good. Will 
it pay? We have heard of several’ instances |. 
where. it has paid, but. .as a,Connecticut corres- 


* nobody is interested to chronicle the failures:” 
“Fellow-farméts let slave both sides of the 


tions of this or .that man’s manufacture. Hon- 


| |estly made; super-phosphate is. essentially. the 


same thing, no ‘matter-by whom manufactured. 


addition of other. materials. We want to know 
the effect of super- phosphate. of lime alone. 

‘If‘any’one makes'the article from unburned. 
mer let him’ frankly ‘and ‘openly so’ advertise 
t, If he adds other substances let him as 
frankly and.:openly.state what. and how. much! 
he adds, and allow farmers to see his daily pro- 


‘eeks $ahd we advise him to tear down all suspi-. 


‘cious “20 admittance” signs from over the door 





Seene tlaite: te ada eulplateof ammonia. oN ow. 
this ertidle is-expensivd; and: we -think-we arbi 


medicines for.a sick. -body, or..for. sick land... If 





What we recommend then is, that insiititno-' 


this ‘subject, wu: consider ‘it: yet ‘an ‘unsettled |, 


pondent: justly remarked in our: last. number, | 4 
in the soil ; 


question. We do not want puffs or condemna: ), 


We put no confidence in ‘this or that professed |, 


‘of his. factory. _ “We are no friend to secret. 














the physician offers us 9, Secret pill we eschew 
it, and so we treat secret manures, of whatever 
kind. 


Waar WE ARE | ‘Dome, —We think ous readers 
capable of appreciating, a good | paper, and Wi we do 
not deem it necessary , to, imitate some of our, 
cotemporaries—in telling them from, week to 
week how much we are-doing. It is agreeable, 
however, to know that our labors are valued, 
and it,is with no little pleasure | that we “daily 


following, extract from, a letter, sent us by: an old 
farmer, to. whom we are indebted for several sub- 
scribers;: 

Co | “have “just. received and 
read your Agriculturist c of, March, 29; and allow 
me to ay, that, I think you, are not. only going 
ahead. of all other agricultural papers, (of ¥ which 
I take the best six,) but you are even excelling 
yourselves, In the number before, me, J If find 
s methirty- Five columns. of instructive, ¢ common- 
sense, agricultural matter, “almost all of which T 
see, was written for your ‘paper— m mean our par . 
per—by i its editors and correspondents. ~~ 
I like to show my ‘neighbors such a paper as ‘you 
weekly 8 send nie, and let them see what'a treat 
they, can haye for, less’ than four ‘cents a week. 
Please send: me ‘two or three extra copies as Spe- 


cimens,” Miia ATCT 


——#+9-0--——— 
|, GUANO-—HOW . 70 A APPLY TO. ‘CORN. 


“AOR xpMeR” | in* Windham: 06: (Ot. Tele- 
graph, thitiks us’wrong in our objections to.put- 
ting ‘gttand' into ‘the ‘hill with' seed: corn. : ‘He 
‘Says; “cbver it two inches with soil, and- drop 
on the seed, and he will warrant not’moré than 
‘one’ kernel in a hundred-will fail to.come'ap.” 

‘With -two inches of soil over the guano,.the 
corn'‘may “come up,’ bati-he, may be:. pretty 
sure it will not-“ grow up” very‘high or:thrifty. 
‘Every: little. root that. penetrates: to, the guano 
will..be..destroyed. ..There:may be side roots 


‘enough..to keep the corn. alive.and support a 


partial .gromth. ...Guano.is.so,caustic in. its na- 
ture, that it needs to, be incorporated with the 
the roots. If applied at ‘planting’ of hdeing, it 
should be placed at least four inches distance 
from the stalks i in the hill, so that the’ corn ‘Will 
only | receive the dilute washings of the gitano. 

We repeat, that experience has’ shown, “the 
best course generally speaking to be; mixing the 
guano thoroughly’ with the’ ‘whole’ soil,” sétne 
time before § ‘Sowing or planting.“ Tt’ will rétiidin 
“the first roots Will find’ but little of 
it, not ‘enough to destroy them, but’ énough to 
supply, their present demands’; and ‘as the roots 
extend farther and deeper, they will cotitinually 
find new portions to supply’ ‘the” ‘siiécessive 
wants of the stalk’ and” grain. 

sel ; ade Sites 

‘Wao,1 KEEPS. Tima. FOR. SALE 2-—Since the 1 re- 
cent Poultry. Shows,. we. have had, and are.con- 





-stantly. receiving,, numerous..inquiries, for _ all 


sorts of fowls. .We. cannot privately ansyer_all 
such letters,.and we suggest that, to,meet these 
wants, it will be. for the.interest.of breeders of 
fowls.and other apimals,.to advertise and par- 
ticularly describe what.they have.tosell, giving 
the price, how they:can he forwarded, and also 
stating the purity of the. breed, &¢, This course 





will bring breeders,and purchasers into, direct 
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contact, and, save, eommiasions ana a asic of 


wre i =, 


bf ' 


' Tite Povirry Citosiehitt is a a Westy péttodi: 
cal of 24 pages, small quarto, published in Lon- 
don....:It is very prettily edited by a: lady-—Mers. 
- Evizabera: Waris |We: are happy:‘to comply 
with her’ request to exchange, and judging from 
find many ‘interesting and th instrvetve article to 
on gan our daepvape sss lis 


Fab pone 
0. KILL: ‘TIO ON CATTLE. 


vie man; hevingiong any considerable ‘number 
of ‘cattle, cannot. prevent imore..or less of them 
from ~ occasionally «getting lousyparticularly 
calves ; but there’ i8 tio” apology’ for pertnitting 
the lice to stay upon them. , As soon as discoy- 
ered, take, some. grease. of almost any, kind— 


stale‘butter, hog’s lard, pot skimmings, neat’sfoot |" 


or whale oil, and mix it with common brown:or 
Scotch snuff say ani ‘Ounce of snuff to a pound of 
grease, and warm it. so. ‘that’ it will work freely 
with a brush or the hand Then open. the hair 
of the creature where ‘the vermin: are ‘thickest, 
atid’ rub or brush the mixture thoroughly in:and 
around, wherever a louse or'a nit ‘can Be’ found. 
This process will kill them effectually, as in nu- 
merous trials.we have never. known: it, to:.fail 
If ‘snuff be ‘not: at‘ hand; the «grease aloné-will 
answer; but the snuff renders the application 
more prompt, if not. more effectual. 
Young cattle, should, be examined frequently, 
to see .ifilice. be upon. them, particularly about 
the head, back of-the. ears-and horns; on ‘the 
brisket, down the twist, and just above the root 
of the tail, These are the places where they 
first congregate, and. if, early found will be 
easily exterminated. by : net re - 
grease on’ those places alone.:: 
_ Merciiry, in any shape, should never be ned. 
ft frequently , salivates animals when applied, 
and: is sometimes fatal to them. . Tobacco j juice 
is not: more effectual—hardly:.so much so, in- 
deed, as’ grease—and: if applied: Berong and in 
grease, with the, small quantity of, aauit’' in_ it, 
prescribed as above,. thoroughly destroys the 
vermin: without injuriously-affecting the- beast. 
The’ only objection we Have ever ‘heard ‘against 
sionally. causes. the, animal to, “shed _ its hair 
‘sooner than: it.otherwise would, and..in spots ; 
‘but this is nothing like so injurious-as to Jet the 
poor creature remain lousy,’ or” sicken with to- 
; bacco, water. Hauiwibsy BOM Sala woth 
“WILD CHERRY. BARK. SYRUP,... ... 
SAID’ TO~BE‘AN INPALLIBLE CURE FOR FEVER 
AND AGUE. 
Tite following recipé was bent us by a sub- 
iby. himself and friends. . 
We -give-the- recipe, a8 we received. it, néither 
approving nor condemning. We have studied 
little into the causes or cures of ague. By 


~darefully protecting our feet: from dampness, by ' 


avoiding exposure to cold currents while warm 
“OF to damp night dirs when not exercising, and 
by, adapting our clothing to the changes of the 
“season without regard to the demand of fash: 
_ jon, we have thus far escaped the attack of ague 


and we expect our nec will. not .be shaken 


‘| asunder for some time to come; if we continue 
“| this‘same ‘care: 


‘But some nay want ‘a “ cure,” 
and here.is one said “never to fail,!”. 

Take $of a pound. of thei inner bark of the 
wild cherryfresh’ from the ‘tree—an¢ boil it an 
hour in two quarts of ‘water.’ ‘Strain off the 
liquor, add'to it 3 Ib ‘of ‘Sugar, and Boll or gently 
simmer it, down, to 14 pints... 

A dose of .half aiwine glass. to ‘be taken an 
hour béfore each’ meal. : Tf ‘commenced as soon 


i} as the premonitory symptoms : of 3 ague appear, 


or when only one chill. has occurred, and pur- 


| sued for-a-few-days,—it-will-break-up-the-ague, 


After the ague is broken, take it twice a day, 
and then once'a ‘day for a wedk'after the chill 
has elapsed, and about two weeks after take a 
dose, daily, for twa or three daysex: avun 


ctaatminal OX. : : 
. hae seed wba ae 


| ERIE. RAILROAD, 


We’ cuba ‘hdd 4 a ‘trip to aide 
z. i. , going over the northern’ route and re- 
turning by the’ Erie R:'R.' Some of the notés 
we made may be interesting to ‘our ‘readers ‘in 


Western New York, who will’ have ‘Occasion’ ‘to 


seuy 


~ 


purposes, ‘and’ ‘especially’ ‘to’ visit’ the’ Crystal |" 


Palace—which by the way, notwithstanding the | | 


animadyersions of some newspaper writers, gives 
fair promise ‘of ‘being open in ‘all ‘its’ formiér 
attractiveness, if not in additional splendor. 
By the northern roiite we réached Canandai- 
gua in thirteen hours and a half, at an expéiise 
of $6.96.” “Returning by the ‘southern route’ we 
reached’ the city” in twelve ‘hours and’ three 
quarters, at an expense of $6.44, the latter 
route being thus both quicker’ and dlidapér! i. 
‘Another ‘point’ more ‘intportant ‘still, ‘is the 
greater comfort e enjoyed on the ‘southern route. 
We ‘chanced on the northern’ rote’ from 
Albany to get stowed away in a nartow, poorly- 
ventilated, ovér-crowded,' and’ overheated ‘cat; 
and our first approach to the noxious atmos- 
phere betokened something akin to suffocation, 
reminding us of the remark of one “of our. city | 
dailies, that.‘‘:the seeds.of death are thus planted | ° 
in several human systems every night.” : On the 


‘other Hand; the wide, ‘spacious, well-ventilated 
‘cars ( on ‘the New-York ‘and Erie must gladden | 


every traveler... .... 
‘The sceneryon this route,. even. in ‘mid. winter, 
cat’ scarcely be equaled’ in: our whole ‘country. 


the ride, from: Penn, Yan to "Jellsrabn, on the 
Elmira branch. At an elevation of from one to 
two hundred feet; we glided-along on the banks 
of the: beautiful Seneca; a iake unsurpassed 
for its loveliness and purity by any similar col- 
lection of fresh water, in the world. It bids 


|. defiance to frost,.so that in the memory. of the 


oldest inhabitant, no- day ‘of our coldest-northern 
winters has blocaded it with ice, or‘obstructed 
for an hour the steamers on its waters. “When 
the noble, Hudson lies enchained with ice, the 
Seneca lake, pemeryes its sete pesat as pa 
as mid-summer. 

This lake, forty miles long; aid from two 4 
six miles wide, is surrounded with high sloping 
banks of the finest’ land, affording more desira- 
ble locations, for beautiful. country-seats, which 
gentlemen of. fortune would naturally select, 
than any other place we have séen. 





and fever, though often very much. exposed, } _ 





“At one Point a a small. but, handsome , promony 








tory:.projects, into sh lake, and :we: wondered 
that some, rural a * nojalready. adorn 
the.spoti, sud aid sailse 

At times, we: wee sales sivweals danse 
forests..and over deep, narrow ;rayanes, but, for 
the. most part through: highly-cultivated fields, 
in full view. of the. premium . farms..of, Sencea 
County, lying: on.the,opposite side of, the,lake. 

| Weill not now refer to the.growing villages 
of Elmira,. Owega;: Binghampton, , Middletown, 
&¢,,, nor ta. the; romantic. views ; presented, at 
every Jeap of.our,irop , herse;/ neither, will we 
lengthen - this article. to. speal | of the striking 
evidences. every where presented of the rapid 
agricultural and horticultural:advancement,made 
since we' visited 'this region, ‘but ‘short: time 
since, | We. propose’ ‘to’ tiake''s, special visit,’ or 
visits, for this purpose after Spring has put on 
her, gay. attire, andthe, enterprise ,of 1854, has 
begun! to-develop itself ip these departments. xi 

‘Tt is’ hardly’ ‘necessary to ‘wander’ off to’ 'the 
Notch among t ‘the ‘White ouihtaing,’ or ‘else- 
where, when the ‘citizens of New ‘York ‘have 
such a Variety of: wild, “cortibingd with" highly- 
cultivated. seenery,, within, a, dozen hours’ ride, 
on, one..of the noblest, and. ; bestmmanaged - 
roads ae ene pn A country: me ire ng 








thot 10 900 P 
teal tye arenas it pebeitatidhaalieas Apeatunt: 
_DEEDING LAND—A LAW Question. “* @ 


— 


pebewbngbeny s? 


~'Norwriistanpixe the thousand’: and ‘one, ‘ex: 
parte, interrogations with whic Phi are fayored 
@), from. week to, week, I,take ‘the, liberty, <a 
trqubling,.you ‘vith, still another, which fr 
your experience in agricultural matters, I a 
you as capable as I know you ‘will be willing, to 
answer, 

“A‘and B. purchase” a farm—set ‘forth by the 
deed of pene, ix! to contaiii 71 59-100 acres 
more or less, A and B a rade to divide ‘the 
land, find’ it ‘contains only’ 64’ acres’ and sonie 
fraction’ of an acre. ‘the ‘seeming ambiquity, 
moré or less, does it apply to, ormean the'/raction 
of an acre more or less than 71, or does itmean 
in law, the 7 acres actually deficient! ==" 

Sour answer will much oblige: a conidia 

apr 

“We are not sey and with legal ‘technical- 
ities we have had~-as we still desire to have—-very 
little’ acquaintance. “When! a: question 6f-this 
kind coties Up, ‘our ‘custom ‘is to call in’otir coi 
 mon-sense- notions of the principles’ of | Justice, 
and we have generally found that, with these as 
our guide, the law has borne out our own deci- 
sion. There, ‘are however, some technicalities 
which can be twisted a itindat any way, depend- 
ing for their decision. upon:the comparative skill 
of the pettifoggers who -have them in hand. 
We,will’ give our Own’ “Commhon-genise-view of 
how. the “law”. would. settle a. ae like the 
above. : ‘ 

If the seller plarchiied the ‘and St mass, and 
sold it in mass, , for a given ‘price ‘for the whole— 
71 59-100 acres more or less—and no intentional 
fraud could..be shown,. we suppose he would 
not be responsible: for the deficiency. But if 
the land was'sold for So iiuch pér wcre—71 51- 
1100. acres,,more.or less—-or if there could be 
shown any intentional fraud;'or-that he had at 
any time-had the. land measured,:and. might thus 
be supposed to’ know ‘its -extent;‘he would in 
that casé; be liable for, dainages, and also be open 
to a direct, change of fraud... 2% 

The general supposition; however, i is that the 


“ more 6r' legs” applies to the fractional part of 


Beem meee’ 


8 
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an acre, and thus every one would understand 
it. So we think the common law, or a jury 
would decide. If the seller has been deceived, 
he recovers for damages upon the person from 
whom he purchased. The fact that the number 
of acres is stated, seems to cut off the idea of 
its being sold as a plot “ more or less.” 

Since writing the above, we have received 
from a legal friend a few quotations from the 
highest authorities, and as this is a question of 
some interest we give extracts here. Kent’s 
Commentaries, Vol. IV. at page 506, says : 


The mention of quantity of acres, after a 
certain description of the subject by meter and 
bounds is but matter of description, and does 
not amount to any covenant, or afford ground 
for breach of covenant, though the quantity 
should fall short of the given amount. ‘ When- 
ever it appears by definite boundaries or by 
words of qualification, as “more or less,” that 
the statement of the quantity of acres is mere 
matter of description and not of the essence of 
the contract, the buyer takes the risk of the 
quantity, if there be no intermizture of fraud. 


Barser’s Report of Sup Court of New- 
York, says:—Where a specified tract of land 
is sold for a sum in gross, the boundaries of the 
tract control the description of the quantity it 
contains and neither party can have a remedy 
against the other for an excess or deficiency in 
the quantity, unless such excess or deficiency 
is so great as to furnish evidence of fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

JouNSON, says :—A deed was delivered to Mr. 
S. describing a lot, and as “ containing 600 acres 
be the same more or less.” On actual survey the 
lot was found to contain only 421 acres and 4.” 
The court held that the quantity was at the risk 
of the vendee, and that he could not require the 
deficiency to be made up. 

Dort’s Law of Vendors at page 307, says :— 
Where the estate is professedly bought by the 
acre and the words “more or less” have been 
used, they have been held to cover a deficiency 
of upwards of five out of forty-one acres. 


Monson, Vol. 4, page 414 says :—A farm was 
sold without measurement, and represented to 
contain 474 acres, ‘‘ more or less.” The quan- 
tity turned out upon subsequent measurement 
to contain only 404. Mr. Justice Story held, 
that as the vendor was not guilty of any fraud, 
the vendee was not entitled to relief in equity. 


—_+¢o——_ 


A Cow bought for $10, whose milk but just 
pays her keeping, affords less profit than one at 
$30, giving twice the quantity of milk afforded 
by the former. Try it and see. 

—————-4-9-9———- 


For the American Agriculturist. 
THE FARMER. 


Who is the independent man ft 
The farmer, he is one; 

The changes and the cares of trade, 
He’s wise enough to shun. 

Oh! what cares he for stock on ’change, 
His farm is all bis own; 

Or what for creditors’ loud dun, 
He reaps what he has sown. 


And who is rich, if ’tis not he ? 
With harvest yet in store ; 
It matters not what the extent 
Of acres, less or more. 
For his investment’s safer far, 
Than if in ships at sea, 
Or funds in banks, with which now a’days, 
Defaulters often flee. 


And he is happy, though he toil, 
For labor bringeth rest ; 

A blessing ’tis, when not o’ertasked, 
And gives to all 2 zest. 

He joys tosee the fruits and grain 
Perfected by his skill, 








And harvest rh, all gathered up, 
His bins and barns to fill. 


Or who has health, if ’tis not he 
Who rises with the sun ? 

With cheerfulness, and temperance too, 
His maf task is done; 

He loves the breath of scented flelds, 
Enjoys his own fire-side— 

True pleasure rural life attends, 
Till comes its clesing tide. 


Of his profession he may boast, 
The first on earth we trace, 

For the first man it was ordained 
To culture earth’s broad face. 
Never look back, when to the plow 
Once you have set your nue 
For many thus have rued the day, 
They left their farm and land. 








Hops’ Corner, 


~~ 


A BOY’S LETTER ABOUT HIS TROUBLES. 


WELL boys, here is something for you, writ- 
ten by one of your own number, and by one no 
older than yourselves, if you are not more than 
eleven years of age. We generally correct let- 
ters before putting them in type; but we are 
going to print this just as it is written, with all 
the spelling, capitals, punctuation marks, and 
good and bad grammar, exactly as it came to 
us. Wedo this, so that the writer, and all other 
boys, may be able to see the errors themselves. 

They can also see how badly a wrongly-spelled 
word looks, and then we hope they will all try 
hard to learn to spell well. We will make an 
offer here. The boy, not more than twelve 
years old, who will write out this letter in a plain 
hand, and send it to us with all the mistakes cor- 
rected, and not get any one to help him in the 
least, shall have a copy of the Agriculturist 
sent to his name ,frce for three months. Be 
careful to get no help from any one, and tell us 
that you have not. : 

We will put the letter in here, and say more 
about it next week, after you have read it. Be 
careful and keep this paper till then. 


ea 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Dear Sir:—I have been looking over the 
pages of your paper to find some directions to 
kill an insect that anoyes my mother very much 
by destroying her plum trees, I found it; I was 
thinking how good it was I did find, and I wished 
you had a boys corner in your paper, if you 
had I should write and thank you for giving us 
so many valuable receipts and would ask you 
some other questions which perhaps you would 
not object to telling a fellow, I am a school boy 
just entering my teens, I have a pretty hard 
lot of it, I am obliged to study more than is ne- 
cessary I know—if you please sir, I should like 
to know about your boy hood and how you 
managed to find out so much if you will cons- 
cend to tell me and give this letter a place in 
the N. E. corner of your paper I shall like it, I 
am determined if possible to find out some way 
of getting hold of all I want to know without 
this evelasting studying, I do not wish to be a 
very great man what I mean by this is, I do not 
care one fig for going to Congress or writing 
poetry or the like of it; my father wishes me to 
become an honest upright business man—I 
have some taste for the fine arts but my father 
look upon these things as belonging to the fem- 
inine gender and does not wish me to give them 
any of my attention, my mother’s taste is very 
different; althoug I say it myself I am not 
ashamed to own that I think my mother is a 
lady of good taste she would like me to under- 
stand all the fine arts and is grieved if my 
clothes or manners are out of order ; she wishes 
me to see that my boots are well polished my 
nails and teeth in order at all times—my father 
pays attention to the solids, wishes me to have 





good strong shooes my feet warm and dry pay 
for all I have and waste nothing, when I go to 
and from school carry one end of my trunk &c. 
I think you can guess out the rest of it, how I 
shall come out it is hard telling, my father has 
given me the offer of going to college if I choose 
but I dont think I shall choose to go I think I 
think I shall try to get on without it; if I do 
decide to go I shall have to get redy and if to 
get redy I must study more than I do now in 
all conscience I will not try it; I am sure it 
would kill me by inches and from all I can find 
out a college is only another name for a board- 
ing school as far as study is concerned six of 
one and a half dozen of the other. I do not 
know sir how long a space I am taking up in 


| your paper I can not tell in writing how much 


printing it will make for I never have seen any 
thing of mine in print and I can not guess how 


-|it will look but, I long to have it out—perhaps 


you will not put it the paper there will be so 
many mistakes about it, I generally have my 
compositions corrected, bad grammar spelling ; 
orthography I believe they call it but this must 
go as it isas I shall not show it to one of the 
teachers, I would not let any one know that I 
had made an attempt of this kind for no money 
they would call an orthor or newspaper writer 
this I could not stand no how neither will I let 
you know my name, if my father and mother 
should find me out putting their caracter in 
print, I recon they would give me an additional 
chapter in,Familiar Science a coat of many colors 
not very much like good old Joseph’s but one 
of quite a different texture, as I am sure they 
would not like to have their caracters in any 
paper even the New-York Observer the minis- 
ters paper. 

But now I must stop how to come Zo a stop- 
ping place I do not know I have never written 
to any one but my father and mother and then 
I wind up by saying your son I am not particu- 
larly fond of writing especially when they are 
to be inspected by the teachers and sometimes 
have two or three lines cut off because the 
Grammar is not good or something of the kind 
—-please do not cut off any of this; let me have 
mistakes and al], and be sure and put an article 
in that the teachers will read about long lessons 
keeping a fellow studying to much and how 
your father managed you? and how old you 
were when you commenced getting up newspa- 
pers. I will see how it takes here and perhaps 
I will write you again. One of the teachers 
here says he has seen you and you are pretty 
good looking and good sized if so I think you 
did not have to study as much as we do, to be 
sure we look pretty well but it is owing to good 
air and buck wheat cakes these we have every 
morning when we are not tardy at prayers many 
is the time I have started for the chapel butten- 
ing on my coat as I was going down stairs fear- 
ing I should have to breakfast on bread. The 
old cook who has served the establishment sev- 
eral years by sitting before a good coal fire and 
showing her science by browning cakes shows 
her ebony when she sees our zeal to be at pray- 
ers in time she,likes punctuality in every thing, 
some how or rather I have got up some respect 
for her and have no doubt that the browning of 
the cakes have something to do with it. 

A Boy rrom Down East. 
——_+9-0—_—— 


A Precocious YANKEE.—A lad was subpoe- 
naed as witness in one of the American ports. 
The judge said, ‘Put the boy upon evidence.” 
Upon hearing which Young America exclaimed, 
“Who are you calling boy ?—I’ve chewed baccy 
these two years.” 








Youth, respect age, if you would in turn be 
respected. 

Virtuous actions, sooner or later, will find 
their reward, 

The best mode of revenge, is not to imitate 
the injury. 

Zealously strive to do good for the sake of 
the good. 
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“LET ME SLEEP.” 


“Ler me sleep,” said my companion once, 
half pettishly turning from my touch. “ Let 
me sleep.” The words haunted my memory 
for hours afterwards. How often has the wish 
been breathed in this weary world, ‘‘O let me 
sleep.” 

The Man whose conscience lashes him for his 
misdeed—evils committed and unrepented of, 
cries as he drops his head on his thorny pillow. 
“Let me sleep! with sleep comes oblivion.” 
The mourner who has seen some bright and 
beautiful one fade from his embrace, like a sum- 
mer flower nipped by a too early frost, bows his 
head over the prostrate form below him, and 
sighs in the agony of his soul, “ Let me sleep— 
sleep with the loved ones whose smile shall 
never welcome my footsteps more.” 

“Let me sleep,” says the traveller, who foot- 
sore and weary, has toiled long in this world, 
and seen hopes perished, unfulfilled joys wither 
ere they were tasted; friendship which he 
thought unduring changing in hue like the 
chameleon, and fading and melting into color- 
less air. ‘ O let me sleep, for I am weary.” The 
rosy-cheeked child, the bright-eyed maiden, the 
thoughtful matron, those for whom life puts on 
its finest aspects, its most endearing smiles all 
have periods in which they long for sleep, for 
the oblivion of all care; hours in which the 
waters of Lethe may flow darkly and deeply 
over them. 

There cometh a sleep to all! a sleep deep, 
hushed, and breathless. The roar of the can- 
non, the deep-toned thunderbolt, the shock of 
an earthquake, or the rush of ten thousand ar- 
mies cannot break up its still repose. With 
mute lips and folded arms, one after another 
take their places in the chambers of those palid 


slumberers ; one after another, the ephmeral of 


earth, sink down into the grave and into the 
darkness of nothingness. No intruding foot- 
steps shall jar upon their rest—no disturbin g 
touch shall wring from them there the excl¢ 
mation, “ Let me sleep !”—E xchange. 

—_~* @o———- 


Lavcuinc.—Commend us to good, hearty 
laughter—one that explodes the vowels without 
“let or hinderance”—that rings the changes 
on the a, e, i, 0, u, and y, and wakes the echoes 
if there be any asleep. 

This may not be exactly according to D’Orsay; 
it may be decidedly vulgar; if so, it'll not be 
me first time diamonds have been found in the 

ust. 

We just heard one of those good, wholesome 
laughs, and a hod-carrier was the author of it. 
Ten to one, he is an honest, generous fellow, 
who carries, besides, his heart about him, week- 
days and Sundays. It was no hollow, ghostl 
laugh, but a round, full, human explosion, with 
a body and soul to it; that one cannot help 
liking, whether he will or not. 

A man may “smile and smile, and be a 
villain;” not so with your hearty laughter. 
But a simper, that diffuses a sickly moonlight 
over the face, and a chuckle that lodges in the 
throat and reddens the face, and shuts the eyes, 
are our abomination. We can abide a regular 
Leather Stocking laugh, that shakes the frame 
like an ague, and is only indulged in on special 
occasions. It is like a dinner for one—not 
social, to be sure, but then comfortable and 
endurable. It is contagious, withal, and alto- 
gether a luxury of a laugh, if one only knows 
how to enjoy it. 

But the most musical of all things is the free, 
ringing laughter of childhood. No frost in it, 
no guile in it, it should be classed with the song 
of birds and the murmur of brooks. It “speaks 
the vacant mind”—not the thoughtless, but the 
care-free mind, before the heavy strings of this 
harp of life, are wound over and over for the 
grayer, sadder notes of time.—Lxchange, 





Poxrricrans.—In his discourse upon Polly- 
Tishuns, Mr. Julius Cesar Hannibal of the NV. 
Y. Picayune, is very plain-spoken. He handles 
the subject without gloves, if his hands are 
black : 

A polly-tishun hab no opinions ob his own; 
he am like a straw; hold him up, an’ he’ll p’int 
wich ebber way de wind ob pop’lar ’pinions 
blows him. Ef a platform breaks down, it don’t 
hurt him, for he am like a cat dat allers lites on 
its feet; an’ he runs rite up on anudder wur, 
an’ hoorays as if heallers belong dere. “I'ween 
‘leshun times, he is quiet ’nuff, like an ole coon 
asleep in de top ob a holler tree, libin’ on his 
fat; but, wen ‘leshun kums, he gets lively, like 
frogs in spring. Den he gits a bank-note 
changed into sixpenses, purpus to spend for 
treats wid ebbery body. He wares an old hat, 
to look like a wurkin’ man, an’ he puts patches 
on his ’nees. He makes his arms sore, shakin’ 
bands wid ebbery body, an’ ’tends to be ’tickler 
anxious ’bout de helf ob your wife and children. 
He is as sly as a possum ; see him wid a ’ligious 
mar, an’ he’ll look an’ talk like a minister in a 
camp-meetin’; meet him haf an ’our after, 
talkin’ to sum wild feller, an’ you'll hear wurds 
dat, ef dey ain’t swearin’, soun’ wery much like 
cussin’, 

His nateral home am de top ob a stump, an’ 
he keeps to it so long sumtimes, dat he looks 
as ef he growed dar; and no doubt it would bea 
good t’ing ef he did. But he hates to get off it, 
*kase wen he cums doun, he’s no bigger dan 
odder pepil, and not a bit better, nuther. On 
it, he gits as noisy as a wind-mill, an’ he’s driv’ 
by the same power—wind. W’en he tauks an’ 
’rites, he allers picks de longest words out ob de 
dick-shun-ary, to kiver up his ideas like wid a 
blanket; an’ it peers as dough he was at panes 
to tuck de words in, under, an’ all round his 
thoughts, so dat no wun can see ’em, ef he’s 
got enny, wich menny pepil dout—an’ with 
good reason. Or, if ever he lets any idee pear, 
it’s ellers in sich a dress dat it may be ’splained 
to mean jist the contrary t’ing. 

Bout religion he never sez much, ’ceptin’ dat 
men should be liberal in dere ’pinions, which he 
is hisse’f, for he goes to ebbery church in his 
neighborhood regular, and beliebes in ’em all 
alike. 

W’en ’leshun’s ober, he grows smarter in his 
"pearance, don’t ware ole hats enny more, an’ 
puts on whole trowserloons. He berry offen 
gets uncommon short-sited after dis ewent, and 
can’t see de frens dat was most useful in getting 
him office. To be sure, dey deserve it, for 
’sociatin’ wid polly-tishuns, an’ I don’t pity ’em 
ef dey is forgot. Sumtimes, he can’t eben 
*member de promises he made fore ‘leshun, an’ 
ef he do, why ’suckumstances makes it unpos- 
sible to kumply. 


Srrenapine.—-7he Last Serenade, from our 
friend Fenry P. Leland, Esq., is a capital 
sketch ; and will remind the reader of the old 
Quaker, who addressed the leader of a party 
that had been long serenading his handsome 
daughter, one pleasant night, without the slight- 
est response from the dwelling, in these words : 
“Friend, thee has been singing of thy home, 
thy sweet home ; now, if thee has so desirable a 
place, why doesn’t thee go tothy home?” This 
argument was a clincher, and the serenading 
party departed.—Knickerbocker. 

—+ © e——- 

PuonocraPuic.—Our S—— (Jim) ought to go 
abroad and set up ’ritin’ scool. One day, Jim 
sent the teamster to O——, with an order for 
loading for his team, and directed him to return 
home the same day. The teamster was back in 
half the time allotted for the journey, and bolt- 
ing into Jim’s store, pushed the order in his 
face, and bawled out : 

“ What is that?” 

“S—: (Taking the order and trying to 
read.) ‘What's this? Why, that’s your or- 
der, (Holding it toward the teamster.) 

“ Wall, what on airth do’s’t say ? 

“S—.; (Reads, and spells, and studies, but 





‘tis no go.) ‘Henry, (the clerk in the store,) 
what was’t I sent for?” 
s ate ‘Why, you sent for salt.” 
z . . «es a) 
ae ae ee is, as plain as day :” (spells,) 
“The teamster, being an uneducated man 
sloped.” Knickerbocker 


——+ee——_. 


‘“‘Littte Benny.”—So the simple headstone 
said. Why did my eyes fill? I pat. saw the 
little creature. I never looked in his laughing 
eye, or heard his merry shout, or listened for 
his tripping tread; I never pillowed his little 
head, or bore his little form, or smoothed his 
silky locks, or laved his dimpled limbs, or fed 
his cherry lips with dainty bits, or kissed his 
rosy cheek as he lay sleeping. 

I did not see his eye grow dim, or his little 
hand drop powerless, or the dew of agony 
gather on his pale forehead; I stood not, with 
clasped hands and suspended breath, and 
watched the look that comes but once, flit over 
his cherub face. And yet, “Little Benny,” m 
tears are falling; for somewhere I know there's 
an empty crib, a vacant chair, useless robes and 
toys, a desolate hearthstone, and a weeping 
mother. 

“ Tittle Benny.” 

It was all her full heart could utter; and it 
was erough. It tells the whole story.— Fanny 
Fern. 

——+ 6 

_ Aces or European Soverricns.—The follow- 
ing are the ages of the principal reigning sov- 
ereigns :—Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 34; 
the King of Wurtemburg, 71; the King of the 
Belgians, 62; the King of Prussia, 57; the Em- 
peror of Russia, 56; the King of Sweden and 
Norway, 58; the King of Denmark, 44; Louis 
Napoleon, 44; the King of the Two Sicilies and 
the King of Bavaria, 42 ; the King of Hanover, 
335 the Sultan, 30; the Emperor of Austria, 
23; the Pope, 60. 


——*? @-¢ 


Tue English Language is composed 
784 .words, of which 6,732 are from the Latin 
4,312 from the French, 1,665 from the Saxon, 
168 from the Greek, 691 from the Dutch, 211 
from the Italian, 106 from the German, (not in- 
cluding verbs,) 90 from the Welsh, 75 from the 
Danish, 56 from the Spanish, 50 from the Ice- 
landic, 34 from the Swedish, 81 from the Gothic 
16 from the Hebrew, 15 from the Teutonic, and 
the remainder from,the Arabic, Syriac, Turkish 
Portuguese, Irish, Scotch, and other languages. 

—~-9-e——__ 


Noruine sets so wide a mark between a yul- 
gar and a noble soul, as the respect and reveren- 
tial love of the woman-kind. A man who is 
always sneering at woman is generally a coarse 
proiligate or a coarser bigot: 

——2-9-4———_— 


RECIPES, 





of 15,- 


“Brro’s Nest” Puppine.—Take eight or ten 
pleasant apples, and dig out. the cores, leaving 
them whole. Prepare a custard, six eggs to a 
quart, flavor with lemon, orange, or nutmeg, 
and a little salt, and when the apples are laid in 
a pudding-dish, pour the custard over them, and 
bake half an hour. 


A Borgen AppLe Poppixe.—Boil dried ap- 
ples nearly done. Save a tea-cup of the juice 
of the apple, for a sauce. . Chop them, and mix 
with soaked bread, and boil ina bag. Make a 
sauce of melted butter, sugar, and flour, with 
enough of the apple juice to give it the flavor 
of ven and spice with nutmeg. It is excel- 
en 

Tapioca Puppixe.—To one pint of water, add 
a tea-cup of tapioca, and soak over night. In 
the morning add two beaten eggs, three pints 
of milk, and bake as any other. Another. 
Half a “ of tapioca dissolved in a quart of 
milk, while boiling. Add six eggs when nearly 
cold, with nutmeg, or cinnamon. . Bake ten or 
fifteen minutes. 
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Ix the, early riod f New-York, innkeepers 
were fined ‘if Pye nee readi aig eaving > ther | 
houses drank ; and the whole, ee was, fined, 
if the right } ‘house could not he ascertained... 


guilt. atiai 


VASBI ia 


Have you a lazy spat? Send “tig on an’ 


errand just before dinner if you, want to. see 
‘him move. act ean : 

uid <i | i 
sida “NOTICE 70.4 ALL. SUBSCRIBERS, 


sas 


We ‘find that ‘by using, jog ancl good, paper, our 
pages will be quite large te bind, 
bi! bone, who wish, to stitch’ 

th an index, without he- 


perp of, 


they paper pel age ther w 
ing at the CxPeDSE 9 ot binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at, the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form.a complete yolame of the first 
96 numbers. The index for, the next 26, num- 
bers. will be given at the endof the, year, or with 
No. 52: This : 


nient for all, as the 52 pentaee can. be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an in ox for each, 
or in one volume’with the double index at the 
close. 


We hope alll will reser: ak ‘aumbers,, for 
there are many single articles of which will 
be worth the’ aes ef the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the ‘post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it, is properly 
folded, and then | in or sew it through the mid- 
dle and ‘cut “pe th lie leaves. It is yery easy to 
stitch'26 numbers, ett: Todo this, arrange 
‘therh ‘in'‘regular ‘order, and With ‘an ‘aw!’ punch 
several holes about one-fourth of: an, inch from 

‘the back, and through these run @ strong thread | 
‘two or thréé’ tintiés with a. ,darning-needle, and 
by work is' done," "We have ‘scores of volumes 


of pe , patiiphléts, ‘and ‘addresses, thus pre- 
“which sérvé all” 


ty bites 


the } purposes of a hound 
van and occupy less room ‘in ‘storing ‘and 
carrying. We would; however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and }: 
laid upon the book-shelves ‘or tables of farmers. 
They are much. better and. more appropriate or- 
naments, than. encraen mete * mnvagt eaigh 
ines. oF novels. . 


[Or ras Grace t 


aaa 


SOTA ANNI OY 

“ Rewanxs~Tie: detline® ‘in’ Flour the‘ past 
week, was from 25 to 874 cts. per bbl. ; Wheat 
has not fallen in the same proportion, owing to 
the’ scarcity’ of: good ‘samples. ° Corn ‘has ‘de-}. 
‘clined about 6 cts. per bushel. “Pork. is 50 cts. 
“per bbi. less, Beef no change, Lard alittle.lower, 
Wool is steady. 

Cotton has fallen. from 4,to 4 cent per Ib. the 
past week ; no change in “yo — pro- 
ducts. + vata 
“Money grows tighter anit tighter. 


rn setae 














bahar! fat a MY 


eat ‘out- 


‘siders have ‘had ‘to’ pay since, our last, from 12} 


to.20, per cent. We-see no. chance of. a relief, 
till people..stop. their. foolish. speculations. and 
large importations. No legitimate-business ‘can 
long..stand...such _ ruinous. ‘Fates - oper 
Stocks are lower-of course. 
‘The weather: Still continues extiaotaidaily 
20 to 24, Last gent the willows and some small 
shrubs: began to-leave out.on-the 24th of March j | “ 
we cannot tell when they will begin this year+ 
‘certainly not-till the weather moderates: - From 
200 600 miles'north of us, we understand the 
“snowy is still Aeep upon the ground. This in 4 
. Measure acconnts for the ‘severe cold, .as th 
prevailing winds here for the past sixteen days 
-have beer northerly:~ - me 





Rash oaths, kept or broken, often ise 


ement will make it conye- 











From the Mark Lane Express, March 13th 


\ REVIEW ,. OF . THE, BRITISH, QOBN.; TRADE. 

Dover! war has; not been actually declared, 
mattérs-are fast progressing. toia point torender 
this inevitable ; and we appear to be on the exe 
of events ¢alculated to. produce. great effects on 
‘the ,corn' trade.:: The ‘mere probability: of, sup- 
plies from: ‘the ; Black Sea being. interfered with | ' 
was, some months ago, looked upon as.a‘serious 
affair; but, now! that it has become known ithat 
further shipments from: thence have been. ‘pro- 


| hibited little: op..no: exeitement...is produced 
} thereby. . Has ‘the ‘effect.been anticipated ?2.or is 


the .existing apathy caused iby, the. ‘belief, that 
the Emperor of Russia, will. when he, finds Eng- 
land and ‘France in darnest, giveiin? ,The dul- 
ness..may perhaps.be attributed partly..to,.the 
high!.rates already: current, and, partly. to. the 
expectations still.cherished that the war..(if. it 
‘should be entered upon) will prove of. .short du- | ' 
ration. Speculation.is thus kept.in check ;; and, 
as supplies continue to reach us.ona. sufficiently 
extensive scale to satisfy the consumptive de- 
mand, the possible future. is for.the.present lost 
sight of...” Another: circumstance—viz,,. the, pro- 


without.considerable influance ; 
cided unwillingness to encourage speculative 


to.be..any ‘immediate pressure, we hear. from 
time ‘to. time of. forced. sales.. 
haps been more: frequent and on a larger scale 
at Liverpool, than, elsewhere,.aowing to.the.arri- 
vals from America :having,.been..heavier there, 


and importers:haying, been enabled to realize |~:': 
without incurring actual. loss, the goods having | .\.~- 


been purchased on the other of the. Atlantic he- 
fore. the last rise.: be 

. After. a, careful gusatdconlioat af our. "present 
position, we feel.inclined to:think that, however 
unwilling. buyers may. be to. act, there jis little 
prospect of..any: 3 6 pow reduction in..quota- 
tions ;.and we shauld certainly, not he surprised 
ito. witness a rally. earlier than. the existing state 
of things appears. to. promise. . 

‘The millers. have for a considerahie time. past 
been. working. out. of. stock ; the: bakers, have 
done the same, and: the trade generally may be 
isaid to have.confined, themselves strictly to the 
hand-to-mouth system. This may do very. well 


{80 long.as.all goes on smoothly ;. but, should 


circumstances occur of a.nature,to create, the 
least uneasiness, there would. be an immediate 
anxiety to provide for future contingencies ; and 


who.can,say that—with this, country;on. the eve |: 
of war with Russia, with sucha deficient har- |~ 


vest,as,the last, and with consumption as. great, 


if not, greater, than.was ever, before :known—|: 


uneasiness for the future may_not arise ?., 

_ Lhe .weather continues, yery fayorable ; ‘the 
temperature has within the last few.days. under- 
gone a considerable rise, and showers have fal- 
len in different parts of the country. Rarely 
hhas a more auspicious season been ‘experienced 
than the present for ‘spring sowing; and the 


‘Lent corn has been committed in t fe ‘soil i ina 


highily satisfactory manner. “The work is now 


therefore prove of the utmost benefit. 


ports are rather contradictory. In some dis- 
tricts the plant is described as very héalthy, 
whilst in others its aspect is badly spoken of; 
‘and we have heard of instances in which it. has 
been deemed advisable’ to plow” up ‘the ‘land, 
and re-sow the same with spring corn. It must, 
however, be. recollected that a™larger’ breadth 


‘failure-of the plant may, therefore, prove of Tit: 
tle-consequente. 


favotably of the progress ‘made'with all kinds of 
‘field ‘labor, as well as" in reference td.the gener- 
ally promising appearance of the Wheat plant. 
Potatoes seem to have held out.much better in 
the ‘sister. isle than anticipated’;; and, though 
there ‘can be no doubt that the Wheat crop was 





gubdiieics jenmdale & 2, 


uite as unsatisfactory there as on‘this side ‘of 
the channel, the ‘superior yield of Potatoes and 


-bability:.of imoney.. becoming: tighter —is not} 
‘there;.is a de-. 


‘investments, and, though. thereicannot..be; said. 
. These, haye,per-. 


drawing to a close, and warm showers would |: 


In, regard to the autumn-sown Wheat, the re- |~ 


than usual’is under this crop; and a: partial | 


‘ The advices from’ Scbtland and freland speak }~--- 


SEE SST 


Oats has enabled Ireland to manage ‘thus far 
with very little Assistance. j 
PRIS 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale pricks ot ‘thé thot fntpoftant Vegetables, 
Fruits, ke. at abe Principle ; New- York Markets. . 
‘ April 1, e 


Vecerabrtis: 1 saeieseit ‘Western ‘Reéds, B - bbi., 
Mercers,;: $3 ::25 } Junes,; $2: ‘75 Carters,’ $3 ‘BO; 4 rine, 





32;;, A inkeye ($2, urnips, rybite vbl., el- 
low,.$ Bn Bifae® Aik bbl, ' 3;"yel om ue oF a 
PO eA eive #6, Png Pola ase 

Celery, # doz. bunches, $1@$2; a don ak 


Beets bbl., $1 75,; Cabbage hundred 8@$10;, pi- 
nach’ BUT, '$ & 2 °f 


age SA pies, tueoniagha; #@ bbL, oA a0: eatinsinien, 


sse bbl,, on SPY (very 
baa in oe rie es ay ok Seal fuity : 


the kinds 
above‘ mentioned -are veh from $2@$2'50; Cranberries, 


AR bb1.; $9@$10, and.very, scarce ;| Maple a fe. pe Ib. en 
Eggs per doz., l6c. : butter, dc, and, 20c per. poun 


There i is largo ‘quantities ‘of oni butter i in ‘market, and 
the sales are rather dull, though a pritne artidle is in déntand. 

‘The tharkets are generally dulf at ‘present, arid ‘but little 
of the fitst ‘quality of produce ‘on‘hand:’ ‘The cold weather 
ofthe past‘ week caged tatge geen — aed 


to papier i 
5 MTT? f e oe 


frre see ? Te 


bi. | ‘Suy-vorx CATTLE | MARKET,“ ‘ 
eee) “Monday, ‘April 3, 1854.” 

“WE ‘natice considerable increase in numbers’ above last 

week’s reports’; aiid thé’ ‘cattle’ averaged’ thuch better’ than 

they have for a log tithe before. ‘On'this account the prites 

do not range’as high as’ they were last weék. The market 

dpeneid this’ as — brisk,' ‘re commenced: oo. ‘off 

shortly after'hoon:: 

* Lowest price} :7o:'; 

extra sold for ic. ...+i 
gy 90 ae cudiasdiieain: tebe 

ms * A! M“ALLERTON Proprietor,' | 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET ‘To: BAY 


aang 8 : Bont a. " Somei vaty 


Beeves, © a4 2,978 ° ‘4 has Sa? 
Cows, * Plgg eet awa aust 
Shee tM hi bhahie 738° ss 

Swine;” i 4,471: ' 

Veais, 635. 


«Of these.there were forwarded iby. the. ‘Marler Railroad, 
beeves, 156;;, cows, 44:; sheep, 544 ; calves, 6 635,, i 
i. By,the Hudson River railroad, beeyes,§650 ; * sheep, ] 194. 
. By the;Erie railroad, beeves, 1100 ; swine, 1171. 
, New-York State, furnished by cars, 252. 
_ Ohio, by cars, 1169; on foot, 145. 

Pennsylvania, on foot, 299. 

“ Kehitucky, by ‘cars, 486." 

Illinois, by ‘ars, ‘84: 

Mr. ALLERTON reports the-ollowing prices : Swine, corn 
fed, 53{c., and those not fed on corn 5c. per pound ; Sheep, 
$10$7 per ‘head. By the ‘pound; ‘live weight, gross 6c. ; 
bears —? ‘Cows, $30@$50, according ‘to peer " 

; “CHAMBERLIN’S, Robinson street. 
IN MARKRT TO-DAY. 


sesbea sang dee. BSS ehenene 


“RECEIVED DURING THE ‘WEEK. 


Beeves, , She scece tO id cea 
Cows and Calves, . 25 , 19 
Sheep, jy ci cciscatta acts 3On 

Vaiss; °°" a oer fie 
savisntes-. 4 BROWNING!s, Sixth sfreete 006 J, 
Beeves, Reatices bad x | ney 
Cows, . . wutee 93 | oo ‘ -« 
Sheep, iit icicedis 1,748 _ 600 ; 

ij __ ’BRIEn’s, Sixth strom. 
Beeves, Aooiases Geen .t 
Cows, 100 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN reports | the following prices at Robingan 
Street Market :, Cattle $7 50@$11 per hundred ; Cows $25 
@$3@$50; Sheep, per head, $3 50@$5@$7 ; Extra, $10; 
Veals, per pound, 5@6 and.7c. He reports the markets as 


‘quite brisk and their numbers all sold. 


Surep, —Sales of sheep at CHAMBERLINS’ ’ Hudson River, 
Bull’s Head, Robinson Street, for ‘the week ‘ending April 3, 
by Joun MonTIMORE. 


“Sheep. ~ rc rerage per head. Per pound. ~~ 

x wen aaa 
vik ’ 5-00°- oo 
108 eG ee ST: SRB mo 

8 += 6:3T-~ 123ge, 

1170--. -- +6 123g- + are, | eee ee 
296 5 25 1230, 


The supply this. week has been less than ‘any week ef the 
season, alld consequently the advance in price, which is 
from 13 to 2. cents above lagt; week’s quotations, and the 
demand still good. : 

The week closes with but few sheep on ‘hand, and the de- 
mantl good. ‘Mutton is selling at Washington Market by 
the carcase from 7 to 93¢ cents per pound. Pork 4 cents 





per found. Beef cents per pound. 
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PRICES CURRENT.{ 0" ('") £ | 1888009 48T. Wien one. ay 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, be: ‘| Lime,’ it nes a 

Ashes. Rockland, Common. :3.:s «4's a bl. —— @) L 13. 
Pot, Int sort, 1858 :22432.vi:4.++6%9'1001bs; 5 9854@ 6 >>| L rt et 
Pearl, lat sott, 1852... °> i ees sO ry a _ pps caturst 4h WHOLESALE ‘PRICES. 

aT? wt imber; ‘White Pine... # cubic ft. — 1 — 22 

Beeswax. ER eR! ‘Timber, Oak... ++eoeees rere @ = 80 
American Yellow... 0.6) s6.0.4.. BID 28 @ 29 Timber, Grand island, W. O..,+.... 0-733 | @ —:38 

Bristles.-'. Timber, Geo. ¥el.: Pine... . -¢by. cargo) — 18. @ —.22 
American, Gray and White...., 20. ehenenes — 40 @— 45 Timber, Oak’ Sedatling a vee B M.f. 3 0 @ a" 

Coal. PRIA MaAAIN Thaiter, oF ep teat nr we. 17 50: @ 18 75 
‘Livérpodt Orrels..; v0.05. ank, Geo, Pine, Workediscais. iver..— — 35. — 
pre u Nivinec css ate eeetae 71060: ef fi Mi" | «Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked... ene Rit @. 25, 25-9 
Sidney... OH Ae aa ie ny "5 60 ‘Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear....<...87:50@ 40.—.. 
Plato: + soos sree SAY. 8.50. @ Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual.. «44.30 — 35 — 
Anthracite....: ; =) 2, 600 ‘b. 6 50 @ > pile a pets River, Box feccce i poe. 16 18: 17 38 

oards any Pine:..... e.— _ 

Cotton. “dete Fiorida?' ‘ther Ou Boards, Cay Worked. “pepe g 9h peas seem 8 — 24 
Enferior, «....:000. , oe ards, do. naxrow, cleax ceiling ae? a a. ellen 
Low:to‘geod or 7: «| Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring... .«—°25 — ms. 
eat ne pie ue Me 1 6 a4 1 a i Aibany Pine. Aesth Yad sitet — 26- g — 32 
Mid, fair to fein 4 <u1210 nk, City Workedecyyer- eye «es ray % O— 2 
Hal te 0 Sam as a plese @l2 lanky Alb y Spruce. seoveee-— 18 — 20 
t ally go + HAQ= ae sd er ft is pre, ‘City Wort... pee ; an gee 

cnn rennet TT psterrtt ingles, Pine, sawed,....:.3. h, 22 50°. 

Cotten Beasing gi : Shingles, Pine, split and.shaved....... 5 @.3- 
Gunny Cloth......5... < eect yard, — mx@ny ‘Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. ‘Ist qual....% M.24:— @ 28 — 
American Kentucky...0) ...c+ easiecens sieerm Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft.: 2d quality :....+:+.22:— 1@ 25 — 
Duniteciscscavisivoiiemituinlossceiecs ea , Eplngien, Cotas 2: Let guutiey....-19 Qe QU 

Coff ‘ ingles, Cedar. uality.,< 17 18 — 

pang ER 9 ib, 44 @ 14% Shingles, Company, ah es aes .32— @ i a= 

” eedeeetas ob). ode'd cebeys o— = ingles, Cypress (ie eeeene pes ——- @ _ 
a a ae é co mea is Shingles, Cyprese, 6...-+. gdave met @ 22.— 
ee Per YLT EXE AN ELI —_: — tayes ite ‘Oak, Pipe. .....5 2. +0465 — @Q@—— 

Maracaibo. 9 t. ‘Aiki aw @—l24 Staves; White Oak, Aha, “ 352 — $ dhs 

St Donsingo... Saati a fates fwen + SOs | Staves,,White Oak, Bbl.. 40—- @'— = 

Cor i i ‘Staves, Red Oak, Hhd. «: +38 — 85 — 
Hiele i “g ib. uae i @ 30 Noleeiie, White Oak..i....0.5. a —r @ =, its 

Oit: Rope... .. 0... v ives se eT ee! are classes, 

Corks.. YF a i New-Guleans «.. Essie SiR pa i He @ = Laer 
Velvet , sede bews. 40 gro, @ 4 TtO RICO. + 0 sseeseced sods cvice oebe eb erm 3 
“Velvet Pinte. . - ! vi -8 es g.| ¢ Cuba Muscovado... i 
Phelps jsce ge ssessvsey is ecestee ecSdeney ae *t o-13 Friwided Cuda. ++ 

Foathers ¥* : Cardenas, &c.......... 

Fis tae pines: Lure ye,l aa pad. + 40 @— 4g | Nails, 
" ae 10-4 Cut, 44@60d......06..4 

A piGea easier yeas reuse zit +\8@-9 Wrought, ai bane 

Flour asia Meal. Pol) Basar Naval Stores. Stir 3 Ne 
ee Siete anette e itil "@ dbl. 650 @ers | : axPentine, Sor, North County @ SCD Thr on: Se 
; Superfine No. 2: 4. va edseue none Clin» haeey 87 | @68735 a nramg e wane, see ae x ae! @ 5.60 : 

At; COMMON HANS ..viteevissoootvde. 212 bata thet eee ere PEIN * “4 
State,’ Straight brand. iff eyo. re ‘Biteby, City. «<p os aoa AB 5a 
: a Resin, Garaion, iGiiiereds Fone beac Lae 1 87% 
State, favorite brands 7 38° @750"' | Whit 980' ib. 2 50 
Western, mixed do..:..:. 7 37%Q@7 434 aay 7, sais Ae dah eee ray 9 20) tbe 66 e8 2 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight di 775 @7 873g |. SPirts’Turpen ine. ccevese sess Gigalls— 66° @ = 68 
ichigan, fancy brands.........+...+++6 8 — i ’ : 

"Ohio, conim Bi 10 £OS ined ‘bratids TTS.  pea@r SIX go City .@ ton asi old Qh ale 

‘Ohio; round boa to ome so. = rag. lhe Nou Caving 2000 cr — a8 
cy brands. A oe ae ets ieee 
Ohio, extra brands.......... Badge aden: ge 124@8 oe are Bape Oblong Country... aie die oes mite 
Michigan and sana cree Ge pone aye 0 0 24DS na Provisions. . ' 

‘i toneeed! {Ry prada . iF ie on i Beef, Mess, Country............. @ bbe: 2 60 nm — 
Cana da,’ (in,bond). : : ‘ Fe, ERIN, CONUIEY cn civcin aces ceovates i— 
Brand: dywine......-.. +s lee tie teria ene Fah f 4 Bgph Megs, Gity oAaiereersceriia ar ig ‘OE 
GeOTgetOWN., «od seedvedescncvens coense! ¥ M0 :; DT 82, ROL, MESS) AXEE sien iy nt crise ove aba hak ay « ¥ 
Petersburgh City ..i/sssesces 17 7B. Gr ari |» Beth Prime, City... oi. o0ananes senenF 8B @ Bem 
price My Country........ oe 7: 6236Q7 75 Beef, =— r+ aes ty iscon.: “ag tee /Bhes tree 
A ; . 7 62 775 yp NECSBs 20'S Sl ee Sod Aiea anae 

Fumie Howard Street’. Ry} ase! 75 Por at basa th bl. R is > vey 
Rye Koes ‘ Jerucy. ihe ou tae Yop pis ws : 627 3 boxe Pork, ” Prime, Mess ecees ° 14 88 @I6 rN) 
Corn Meal, Brandywine. . Port, oa’ Weebern Pe oak act eka ga aka — @il7 50 

“Corn Meal, Brandywine, :..<.. “3 panei. @+ |* hard, Qbie, Ute 

Grain. ep R ea eet -derrok aitinied taser mn @—::8% 

“Wheat, White Geneseé.is..0icii. a“ bush, 1 %5 @2 03 Shoulders, Pickled. .':./.......00teecbe% _ we ae 


Wheat, dou) uspare 
Miheas,, 8 ou aneets hite,.. rn 
Wheat, Ohio ‘White.,..... 
: Wheat, Michigan, PHRAG 0 bd domeesecthan ik & 
* Wheat, Mixed Western .......de-.enssves 00. 
| Wheat, Western Red'...} . . 


in bo qd), 









Rye; Northern RAP | POI, — — 
COP, UUOERE sess vcs. cccodurms rencate calico oe 
Corn, Round: Yellow, «p..eecsenecesesese—— SL; @ 82 
Corn, Round: Wineries shaves. SL, @- 82 


Corn, Southern. White.:...... 
Corn, Southern eee 


Midecesenne:. 2. 82, @- 83... 
oe bewiieee be B82: .Q+83 






Corn, Southern’ Mixed.... - 81. '@- — 
Corn, Western Mixed.....5..0 600005 & ~ 86 = 87 

_. Corn, Western Nallontn ts atpyeeme ‘@— 

", Barleyis..needys retbe “seoeeinet 93 1 08., 
Oats, River and Canal. seed piveiedaetts 48), @--50 
Oats, New-Jersey.i f.esiiede lid bene eevee 44 46 
Oats, Western...........00 ceed bee tede te 53) 1 Q—54 

RR, POMS eo cbc presse Caco oneeiees a = mo. 

¥ Oats; Southern }/ Jb ee ane +450 
‘Peds; Black-eyed :. A 2 bien. a 2s '@2 87; 
Peas, Canada. ...).. iy he bar) ‘be BYx@-— 
Beans, Witte; eniseee smonsentnansed - £30 @l 62% 

Hairy." ; 

Rio Giande; Mixed:...'..........$ Ib. — 23 254 
Buenos Ayres, Paige screreran ae — 237 

Hay, FOR SHIPPING; |... my 
‘North: River, in bales ictawiecoid i ‘100 tbs. — 8% a+ 

Hemp. 

320 


Russia, clean sidessee secs ete @ to B86 
Russia, Outshot. ei 
‘Manilla’. 






‘American, Dew-rotted:.., 
’ American, ‘do., Dressed .: 
American, Water-ratted. 


1853 ..c006 


Shoulders, Dry Salted 


Beef ren in Picklewy?.. 43. ma bbl. 13 — oa re 


i, Beef, Smoke ’ teieh'se: 9 
"Bott, Ora re 2 Eounty.: saehehae cet ad 
Bartter, QWs di y)s 002) cpa scigsicsesiebonsies 
Butter, New-York State Dairies....... —15:@— J ’ 
Butter, Odnada....'/. eves 12 om 15 
Butter, other Foreign, Gin bond... Sins said -— 
Cheese, fair to, PEG: : nt me 3 1 
Pl: t x Ph is, Oa $ tal ac , ; + i 'y 


Blue Nova Scotia 


B ton, 2 50 Pa 


‘White Nova Scotia: si: i520 bes usin @ 3 0% | w 
Ft foyef Vere ag 

Salt. 
Puree Wns... 05) cepcens aes Bb -_-— — 48 
St: Martin’s). . STARE S S4onD. sage 
vbiverpool, Ground. igaavs on sacks 110, @ i i hg 
- Biverpook, Fine. discs .cuisser eveeces siuuad 5:@ 1 
Liverpool, Fine; Ashiton's.. Soi EL sins Sd dlsiew's 14. 175) 


Saltpetre. 


Crude, East. I 
: Nitrate Soda. 


Sbads,’.; 


lax 


Sugar, *: 


St. Croix,» y+.» 


se beat eden B toe, 14 1 


‘New-Orleans.. OL Vidalea ch otk wok 


Cuba Muscovado, ». oe seer: 


soared orto Bist 


‘Ravina’ Wie ‘and. Yehow: 


Stuari’s, Double-Refined, af... 
i sada TWO i) 
do,’ ?.\, Ground 


sre 





do. 


pean 
Hite’ oe 


me 0% x 





7S: 
‘Md ae Crushed,.....eesess 


Chower).2/3 aii decccccces cece ee. ‘Ib. — ~ 10: 
nv Mowed 
Fike a Reaped... ph 
freien R 
ed Gatchnia’ 














; oi ig a rhobt Vigorous growing 












' Manilla .20 Ade.% win dds Afi sth TARE 
Brazil White. aun £ Sled hk echt =F 
> Brazil; Brown. 2! 2.0). 060i t,o eset oe ent Bs 
Peree peer T Fea actest 0h c1000 rf os 
Tallow, “er ‘a3 i aca ¢ 
| American; Prime. (oj... (06.0005 ‘am. ane- 1856 
Tobacco, é 






Virginia. 

Kentucky... oo pegs 
~fiaeon Cont 
St. omingo:. 

7 = aeisaces 
avant Bi ere Wrappers. :...- 
lorida Wrappers... .....0.000 0.4 Hinge 
Connecticut Seed Leaf..,. spraaateantan tT 6° 

Pennsylvania deaf. win eSle tenner em 5% 

Wool. Bt). 2306 sowie Bete “F 
ree ete 2k tes Y 
Americ Merinio,./! .... 0. ‘ee 46) 

erican an ‘and % Merino .....2...... 4 


: American,, Native and 36, Metin ,.o+ «neuer 36% 
Extra; :P plectloosecemdoerdhes + dnelsb Tt Me 
' Superfine, Pulled .: 
No. 1, Pulled............ 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ga NS 





Seve sesee be wees sae eeesmm™ 


. sere eees come BS @—37 t 
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“favertipbunaned for’ the American: -Agriculvurst ramet bei 
paid for #% advance.’. rit 


NEW) ‘AND “CHOICE FRUITS. 
OVEY : &' CO:;" NO. '7 HANTS Ri , BOSTON 
OF offers g to amateur oul 


have the pleasure tivators and 
the trade meneenlly, the following superior new fruits, of be on 
Rie: ROssess the ENTIRE STOCK, ane are now first offered fo 


dF *-BOSTON 
‘Anew tive st —- to from the! middle 
last-.of A fhe st. fe as ribeniog,from the middle to 
beautiful waxen yellow’ iin and ared cheek, superior to any 


variety of it: 

wf oi a teed eet er 
fen e 

time, oes the niger commendation of me 4 Fruit Com- 


mittee, whote 
“From H racing size, fair 
ae an 


and bandeome, of a ot oy Papen ive Dea r, of of ood sis 


aFition,' and ohe "of the’ fin 


he Messrs. = Ay, have’ also revented this. ‘season a 
native ‘variety of great’ beauty’ an fine quality,! which 
romises to. rank among the best of on early pears."--Hon. 






oO 


pears,”—Report: Aye 


Tope t Ts Ramee el 
In 1856, oe i the Mads. Hort: ararded Mess. H. & Co the 
EMIUM va suminer-pear, (>: 
in 3 ‘Mi nee. Ho awarded Messrs. HL. Co. a 
uit of G20 fee ike Raleeatuction cf this variety” 


oThne trees of maton size, 5 feet t high, will be ready-for sdle‘on 


the Ist of April next, at we gech. A few. trees very, large 
size, full of flower-bads, $10 each. |: 
HOVEY CHERRY,,., : 
Ld he 


This’ new ‘and superb ee ee raised, from seed 
Messrs. 'H. & Co.,,and is.one of eamens -and be tiful 
cherries-known. . it measures mar inch in beat 
and is produced in clusters of twenty bed toisty, soy Ek eb 
The color is amber; beautifully s shan 

Flesh firm, penned and rich, cantly as “inst of July and he- 


inning of Au It is! figur he 
America. It st traited in 8, and Bas peor ag the follow: 
commendatory notice best nei x: rage 
e 
Sots Hovey = 


40h 


™# Sne of the best, if not sthe rer, 
‘the; past, eeanone 1p we: 


was e st. is) sa Seal 
The present indications are that i gh fa take ee ana 
become an entabils favo rite,t ee: Caxzor’s 

“ Onttheil7th July, Messrs. H.i& Co.prod ace edling 


Cherry, mmentionek, in pe preceding report. 


standing the unfavor: aida the hgh 
coerce then wens to ae, 
The committee awarded Messrs. Hovey & Co. the APPLETON 
‘Mepat for this variety, it -having proved, for five, con- 
secutive yeast 55 a new and superior ck eo Hi am be 
oung and ‘handsome trees of this.su ign cherry wi 
‘ready for sale! the 1st.of! April. Gua fea 


1h  GONGORD GRAPE, |; * 
18 guis't SENDLIN 


MR: BULL'S AND: SUPERIOR. Gy 
» ‘Phis ‘vedarieebly, ps4 American variety. is the : greatest 
‘acauisition which has ever yet Loe & made to our nasey 


apes, and’ suppliesthe desiratum s 
~< hardy "to colori eeamed there ‘coldes 


gr 
rior — grape. a. 
climate, and! early eno! fruit et 
LF -y pion, -- 


Northern or Newlingland Biates. 
Isabell 


ban: two: weeks.ear! 
a3) 0 on ys} Lf of; the Dina, 
fa onshe 3 of Seen 


t a, an 
be wd fully ripe_the last os 
vey 
Massachusetts: iforticuliral ib 


n Messrs: Hov 
a estes te 
1_berries,. 


coiginat vine before ‘the 


bunches of large size, handsome: 
a ‘pound,, with: 


measuring an inch in diameter; color Rie ey covered 
with a thick blue bloom} flesh free from: al ror ve 
rich’ and Iucious, fol: 


with: fine ht} — 
thi air the berries have never, ~ 


ta ick, -an 

known 2 Be wy th Lint or drop offunder any circummstal 
during’ nce it;/has born All cia 
phones - wasted itp t pronounce ff 


ini te the Fruit the 
ce hen ei 
j an extellen 
1136 Tas3, Sept.. “* 
to nae ao 


t far supe oe to e 


‘Mass, Hort. Boose 
1 Pon vianeys bane 


CE ge 


y for sale A pil 





y one-year old vines will be reay 


med, the, Sadana at $40 
ee Mh 0B & 
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GARDEN SEEDS. 


A and raised for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 
Peas.—Early May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 


GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Containin 


practical yy for the culture of plant 
in the Flower 


arden, Hot House, Green 


Gi 


HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 


House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year; a description of 


3000 QUINCE TREES FOR SALE. 
AT AND ORANGE QUINCE TREES OF LAST YEAR’S 
ttin “a Ape two, three or four te old. For sale by 
JAS. J. SC THO AS BU 

March 17, Ere 


8 
D. Inquire of 
. (28-31.] avai. N. J. 





weshin ton or June, Early Frame or June, Early Charlton, 
x Emperor, Bishops rly Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf | the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
Early Imperial. B lue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- | Situation best adapted to their growth; the proper season for So! ANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and | transplanting, &c., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot Pootras and Malay fowl; 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 
all of Kni t's different varieties. House, Green’ House and laying out a Flower Garden—the | Brahma Pootra White Shanghai aac #5 per dozen ; Black 
Cory.— Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar. Stowell’s Ever- | whole adapted to either large or small gardens, with instruc- | and Buff Shanghai Eggs, #3 per doz, They also have forsale 
een, Old on ony, ‘Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, | tions for preparing the soil, propagatin » planting, pruning, | Tees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses and Grape Vines. 
utton Browns. an training and fruiting the Grape V ine, with descriptions of the | Gatalogue furnished. Apply by mail (post paid) to 
Beans.—Ea sand Tusea Early’ Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, | best sorts for cultiv ating in the open air. By Robert Buist, G NYD ER & CO. 
Early Mohawk Large e'White Ki Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- | Nurseryman and Seed Grower. Price, $1, 27-35 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


sand to One, Dutch “Case Knife, Large Lima, Horticultura 

rry, Scarlet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Re Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup. 
BORECOLE OR 


1 ‘C. M. SAXTO 
Agricultural and Horticultural Book Publisher, 152 FAlton st. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 
0.3 PARK ROW, and No. 3 ANN STREET, HAVE RE- 








Kae.—Green Curled otch Kale. 
| ae ery | e Early Somian ke Late, Walchren. | Everybody His Own Flower Gardener a oe cently Sry new editions of ihe following books : 
—White Solid, New! Silver Giant, Large Manchester, | American Rose Culturist  - a ee 25 $ SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTU 
se 4 Superb Whit American Florist’s Guide a et as - +»  %% | Elements of Scientific Agriculture, or the Connection between 
ype re Superb or Paearethen. Water or Winter. Breck’s Bookof Flowers - - - - - - = 75 | Science and the Art of Practical Farming. Prize Essay of the 
Cucumper.—Early Frame, Early White spine very fine, Lon- | Bridgman’s Florist’s Guide - - - - + - - 80 ae Samia State Agricultural Society. By John P. Norton, 
don arkey, Gerla © hort Green Prickley, Extra Long Green | Buist’s Kitchen Gardener - aa ae Cy ee 75 
Turke rkin or vest India. Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener 25  CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND 
Lon le, and White. Will be ready in a few day io browndt: Field Book of Ma- 
ere ion Gurled, Broad Leaved Batavian. nures, $1,25. §a" Sent free of postage. 29-30 | By James F. W, Johnston. With an Introduction nbs di John P. 
iringham. range, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large Norton. 31-33 
— pa > Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long Blood Red, SALE OF STOCK. CHARTER OAK GRAPES 
small Lc il Long D rad Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE AT MOUNT > ECT 
rge Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- Fordham, Westchester Co., New-York, Eleven Miles from OTICE._THE UNDERSIGNED WISHES TO DIR 
a "Silver Skin. City Hall, N. ¥., By Harlem Railroad Cars. particular attention to these magnificent grapes, which 
TyRmIe.—. All of the varieties. Having met with more success than I anticipated the past he has propagated with such og gy Spy wre Dorent 


WatTERMELON.—Mo 
Long Island, Black Spanish, Citron for preserv 
Tomato.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


low. 
Letrvc UCE.—Early Curled Ay hk Cabb: 
Imperial Cabbage. ~— 
Head. Fay Dutch, 4 ~ 
mpton Court. 


Coss, Faris Green Gass 
MELO: Pine Apple, Skillman’ 's Fine Netled, 
antelup, Large Musk. 


Fiesis. Earl 
Cabbage, 


Seton Lata 
u meg, lo io 
Rapisi.—Wood’s Eat 


let, Early Scarlet ' Tats. te ng 
White Turnip, Yellow nies 1 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winter. 
CappAce.—Early[York or June, a 


Salmon, Long W 


Battersea, Large French Oxheart, rge York, ‘Comstock’s Also, about 10 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, 
Pre m. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter. x Large } peatbutch, sired_by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sired by my imported 
or American, — Green G Fine Drum- | first Prize Bull, FRANK QUART: LY, and several of them 


fect ieee 
Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
teeth ey Flat Dutch. 
Re ay, Tobolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 


CHOICE RTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 29-tf 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 

SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
C M. SAXTON, AGRICULTURAL “ox PUBLISHER, 
@ 152 Fulton gives. oR, tl irs,) New-Yor 
BOOK THE COUNTRYS 
~ Anson Cow, Dairy Satecde. and Cattle Breeding. Price 


it — ery Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
ioe The 7 eevlean Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
V. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, pete = cents. 
VL Skinner's I Elements of Agriculture.—Price 25 cents. 
VIL The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
Price 25 cents, 
A F aetna Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
ice 25 
ae The! eilive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
ice 25 
X, The  Hog.its Diseases and Mana agement, Price 25 cents. 
Pa be Re American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
ce 
XIi. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, 
cents. 
XIII. Chemistry made Essay for the Use.of Farmers, Price 


25 cents. 
xiv. The Assationn Reateey Yard. The cheapest and best 
ice 


book om blished. 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 


the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 





Price 25 


XVII. Storkhort’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. ice 25 oon 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25 


XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 


xx}. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 
eents. 

XXII. Johnston's Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
price 50 cents. 


XXII. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


Geolo: Price $1. 
xX *Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 


XXVII. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
vol. Price $1 25. 
‘ XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 
ae 


75 cents. 
XXI, srouatt on the fins. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
artin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


xX. Youatt and 

Price % 3. 
TV. e She lends en Book. Edited by Youatt, 

Skinner wind Randall. 

XXXV. aoe Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
VE aT ‘Allen's ‘americon Farm Book. Price $1. 
VII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

+ Vill. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
eents. 
—— Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
bs Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
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XLU. Gunn’s Domestic ho ue A book for every mar- 
ried man and woman. 
XLUI. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy 





in the country. Re 50 cents 
XLIV. Allen of D tic Animals. Price 75 
es $2 50. 


Hints 
d by 


XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. 
XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Pri 
XLVIL Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containin; 

on arran ig Parks, eoeure Grounds, &c., &c. 


Lewis F. n. € $1 25. 
ST PUBLISHED. 
ramet 9 The Par Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. ice 
i ae Buist’s hceetean Flower Garden Directory. Price 


+15, 
L. The American —< Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
den. Being the mo! most complete book on the subject ever pub- 


untain Sprout, Mountain gg very fine, 


bage, Fine 
Green Ice 
rb ae Mead, Large India, Ice 


—, Early Short Top Pay Scar- 
te. Naples, 
ack Fall Spanish, White Fall 


—- Loaf, Early Flat 


the ronson § for offering th t of animals. AND M 


SALE BY AUCTION, WILL Nor TAKE 


see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, al 

Short-Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull Calves. 
Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf, to the Celebrated 
Imported Bull ** BALCO,” (918) or Imported, “ ROMEO. 
ner of the first Prize at ‘Saratoga, i in 1853; and also at Ameri- 
can Institute the same year. 
The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from 
imported Cows, and sired in England ; and others are sired 
by the imported Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the 
first Prize at pa the past year. as a two year old, 


orted Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to 
UARTLY. Also 6 or 8 Suffolk § 


any | folk and Essex Boars. Also, 2 


from = imp 
Sows; and several 
2 South-down Rams, 
ee direct from Jonas Webb ; and 6 ores | Rams, all 
red by me, from Stock on both sides, imported from Jonas 
Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded by Mail if desired. 
All Animals —— on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the 
City of New-York, free of expense to ‘the purchaser. The 
Devons are at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 9a north, to which 
place I will ake persons | both to and fror 
MY FRIEN BECAR, who is interested in sev- 
eral of my acntiann, will also sell about 10 head of Short- 
Horns, consisting of 4 young Bulls, and 5or6 Females. His 
young Bulls are also several of them from imported Cows, and 
sired by the LORD OF ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) and the cele- 
brated first Prize Imported Bull ROM 10. Mr. Becar’s Cows 
and Heifers are in Calf to the imported Bull, MARQUIS OF 
CARRABAS, (12789.)_ Mr. Becar can be seen at his Store, No. 
187 Broadway, New-York, at which place he will make arrange- 
ments to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, Long Island. His 
animals will be entered in the same Comings with mine, 
which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all 
cases made at the same time, and are of equal merit. except- 
ing that I have more in number. L. MORRIS. 
i... ‘ERMS, Cash on delivery. 
March 16th, 1854, 29-37 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
ses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
y mail te all post-paying applicants enslosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


HEPHERD DOGS.—WANTED ONE OF THE ABOVE 

Dogs of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 
year old, and partially trained. re lowest price at once, 
which must be moderate. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 


FIELD SEEDS, 
TATO.—EXCELSOIR, EARLY JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, British Whites. 
c Cay HEAT.—Black Sea Spring, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 
na Pea 
SEED OATS, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 














lots. 

BaRLey.—Two and Four Rowed. 

Grass Seeps.—Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal, Orchard Grass 
Timothy, Red Tops Blue Grass, Lucern. White Cl over, Red 
Clover. (29-tf] R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water street. 





OP-EARED RABBITS OF IMPORTED STOCK (Price $10 
per pair,) for-sale by S. PARSONS, Flushing, L. I. 





GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


Des SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
yo anufacturing at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Coxn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most approved 
manner, put up in substantial bags for transportation, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the works. 

He also manufactures and has constantly’ on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior qua. 

These fertilizers have been ‘thoroughly. tested b carefuland 


experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, Fang, have given 
general satisfaction. W COE, 
March 13, 1854. 223-40.] Mildletowe Ct.. 





IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
apPlication,a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the Mail. Price 25 cents. 

21-tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


MUSQUIT ‘GRASS. 
HE TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter, This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet Laple ang at the South, and is 
invaluable to the planter. = For sale b: 





year, with the aliens. 8 — animals at Private sale, is 

Y JUNE 

E PLACE. A full des- 

criptive iescieaes with prices attached, will be published on 

the fifteenth of April, and I intend to be at home m om 4 
ou 

The 


” win- 


comparison the largest grapes 
and a half inches in diameter. The grape is perfectly hardy, 
and will endure the winter, and ripen 2 or 3 weeks sooner 
than the Isabella or Catawba. The Charter Oak Grape is 
unsurpassed for preserving and for wine—and a delicious 
table fruit. Orders up to lst May received by subscriber, at 
5 Scamme! street, New-York city. After that date at Frank- 
27%) JOHN P. WILSON 


fort, N.Y. 

ee) INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 

New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad ; the cars leay- 

ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 

ized for the yt a years. There will be a vacancy fora few 

more pupils in A 

Faithful tenchacs are provided for English branches usually 

required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 

Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 

whose time and attention has been for. years devoted exclu- 

sively to this object. 

Further particulars, and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to J. A. SEELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 
Messrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fu ton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from ‘home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 





MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 





Bice Ao GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL THE BEST VARIE- 
a choice collection of GREEN-HOUSE and 

GARDEN PLANTS FLOWER BOOER Ae. For sale at A. 

BRIDGEMAN'S HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 

874 & 878 Broadway, above 18th street, New-York. 

e@ Garden & Greenhouses, Astoria, L. I. 


4 ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 

porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 

tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 








VALUABLE PLANTS 

OR THE GARDEN, NURSERY, GREEN-HOUSE_AND 

Pleasure Grounds. Carriage paid to Boston. B. M. 

ATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., offers for 
sale a very complete collection of plants of every description, 
including all those of recent introduction. Catalogues gra- 
tis, and post- ae on receipt of a postage stamp. Usual dis- 
counts to tra 
Dwarf and Siandard fruits of the very best sorts. 

APPL ‘As EAR, Cherry, Quince, (Angers,) Mahaleb 

and Paradise 8 


CURR wet GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, Rhubarb, 
&c. ; Asparagus, a New White Blackberry, High- 
Bush cultivated Blackberr: 

STRAWBERRIES, the finest collection in the country, in 
nearly a hundred varieties, including every novelty o for- 
«Beton or native production, 

$ OF BEST FRUIT and Ornamental Trees and 


Shru 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
for the Avenue, Lawn, Cemetery and Street, in great variety, 
including many novelties. Weigelia ‘Amabilis, (mew yellow.) 
#1. Deutzia gracilis, (new) $1. Spirea Callosa, (new,) $1 50. 
Pyrus mmbaicate. rosea, $ 

NORW. ¥ SPRUCE, SILVER_FIR, Austrian Pine, 

Scotch Fir, steer Vite of sorts, Scotch Larch, &c., with vari- 
eties of Deciduous Trees, suitable for nurseries or belts, &c., 
worth from $10 to $20 per 1000. 
A very large and fine collection of new and striking varie- 
ties, recently imported, of Verbenas, Fuchsias, Daisy-flow- 
ered Chrysanthemums, ‘(100 var..) Salvias, Heliotropes, Scar- 
let Geraniums, Petunias, Roses, Double-Quilled Belgian 
Daisies, Lantanas, Carnations, Dahlias, Cupheas, Achimenes, 
Gesneras, Gloxinias, Cinerarias, inciting the best foreign 
novelties for 185 

Fine named collections of Iris, Phlox, Viola, Lobelia, Sedum, 
Potentilla, Campanula, Polyanthus, Hollyhock, Pansy, &c. 
Japan Lilies, Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, Tuberoses, &c. xalis 
Deppei, fine for edging and bedding, $10 per 1000, 
§2@~ Catalogues now ready. 26-83 


URSERY STOCKS.—QUINCE, PLUM AND CHERRY 
stocks for sale, also cherry pits in their season, packed in 
damp moss, suitable for transportation to any part of the 
United States. Apple and quince seed 

Orders from any distance promptly attended to. Address, 
post-paid AY, 





Morristown, Morris Co., N. J. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED. 

HE PUBLISHERS OF A STANDARD AGRICULTURAL 
Journal wish to secure the services of a young man who 
has had experience on the farm and in the garden, and who 
is capable of assisting in the office duties of a paper, such as 
writing and preparing articles, correcting proof, es pomangd 
correspondence, &c. Tosucha man there is a fine field open, 
both for agit beproversent and for rising in the editorial 

fession. + ace is a good one for a young man who 

just moe ios a collegiate course, provided he lias had suffi. 
clent Jars experience to qualify him for an accurate observer 
and writer on agroutaral subjects. Salary first year mod- 
erate. For further information address ALEX ARDES. to _ 
care of the editors of the Amerécan Ag: 
York, stating age and experience, and sending aelales ‘of 
composition if he has written any for the press. mmuni- 








rE RD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga., 
also b RL. A 
27-t uD and 191 Water St., N.Y. 





23-20 * @.M, SAXTON, 152 Fulton street, N.Y. 


cations on this subject will be considered Strietly coneden- 





AMERICAN AGRICULTOURIST. 























N°; 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after é full frialiand | avestiennon of. its merits; and 
idly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favori 
menare at the —- ane We a4 ab ni tRRBURER 
$ composed of crushed or ground bones, decomposed b 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which i is ddded a due proportion 
(1) ano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
~J bg of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 
It is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the ee es which is seldom the case. crops 
are benefited by its application. 
For sale in large or aj yep in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
“4 oharae for packages. All bags will be branded “C. B. De 
. No. | oman phos ¥.. of Lime.” 
2 UVIAN G of best qualit ve 
én 7 stout LTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
in 
ouuee and GA nr ga SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
n and im 
THE A AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 
ag pe volumes a zee 
For sale at R. L. LLEN’S Agricultural Warehouse and 
seed F 189 and it Water street, New-York. 25-tf 


Fe SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 
Great New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants; also 
plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For sale also a large 
stock of small plants of the new or North River Red Antwerp 
plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand. The 
above plants all warranted. 


24-36 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING. REAPER.—40 of these machines 

were used ed re hho in grass = grain or both, with al- 
most uniforml uccess, in nine different States and 
Canada. TW. NEY: Sx p PREM MIUMS. inane two at the 
Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals .) were awarded it 
at the autumn’ exhibitions. I am building only 300, which 
are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build a few. §@ Early orders necessary to 
ingure a reaper 

ice at hicago $175—€75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, 
payable ist December next with interest. Or $160 cash in ad- 
vance, Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

&~ Agents properly recommended, wanted throughout the 
country. Experienced agents preferred. It is important 
this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
difficulties as og as successes of the reaper, mailed to post- 
paid applicatio IGHT: 

* Prairie Parmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., ioe 





GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 








23-35 





. POUDRETTE. 

HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
arrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200or300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas. strawberries, 
&c., and all garden vegetables, th by letter or person- 

aly to the Lodi Manufacturing Compan 
22-34 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 


ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 

House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is_experi- 

enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 
the United States. None need apply exc xcept fully qualified. 
22-tf LLEN, 189 Water st. 


ARLY EXCELSIOR POTATOES.—THIS IS A NEW AND 
very superior sort. They are as early as the June pota- 
toes, grow above the average size, are mealy and paltable, 
and have kept better than any — me cep ee in this 
vigianty The rot hee never been known g them. 
26-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 | Water “7 "N.Y. 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

Hess LONG-HANDLE, AND_ SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes ; 
transplanting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. P21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT rOLe Ae AND 
Fi Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 
81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large ponorkabest of all 
qualities and sizes ; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order in a style that cannot be 
surpassed. Also India rubber clothing and furnishing goods. 
Your patronage is respeogany solicited. 
2-30 NDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 




















AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Ac, IMPLEMENTS. —THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
valuable implements: 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. 

— Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


lay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive wer- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob oryehers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved k 

Horse Powers of all kinds, ea eM the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. The ore fey wha d approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. Bogardus ower. for 
one to four horses. These are oomisert, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkindsof work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular} Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheel is, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 


four horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 


Gy MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
> lll $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or cS 
hey MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
CS. IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 
spa: TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by tar the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the Jatest improved patterns in the United States. 
eoonman wittcy 1014, rite 121/2, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A 2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN- at eee 3 HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, ie % ‘all sizes 
1-tf L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 


EES & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
wn ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce strech, Bem 
ork. 











FERTILIZERS. 


eee 


ERUVIAN GUANO, —First quality “of Fresh ‘Peruvian 
Guano, just received in stor 
R. L. ALLEN, "189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 
nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfull made of 

the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by HASKELL, 
MERRICK & BULL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 





HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


oz MNEY TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMP. 
2 yy be floors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


and gardens, eb 
Lae ee ELER COATES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDEUGS: !—500 IRON pe ISTEADS, 
— fold E paren Le npaee s of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
inst Y: nicees kai es. —_ irs, Iron Hat Stands, 

Soa al kinds of. Orn: mental ‘con ioe ure, bronzed in a 
most see manner. mall nds of Tron Fence and mufgcturer, 
rk, made at very low rates. G. nufacturer, 
178 William street, between Beekman and Spruce, N 2-36 


Se FURNISHING AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 
re.—M. DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 

the shove line cheap for cash, -All articies warranted, ex- 
peck. 0. 206 opposite 














changed or taken Chatham street, 


Division street, N. Y. 


LIVERY STABLES. 


ORTHRUP & POST’S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
ork. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
pune poneraliy, that the eve taken the five néw- “Bene or = 
rick stables, capable of mn, 300 horses, direc 
the Bull’s Head Hotel cam mr. eir efforts to — ope - 
seoetre a fair share of that patronage oe ah ther ee ee so poly 


cit, 
ooNcw:York, April Ist, 1853. 
N. B.—New wagons and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-348 
ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY Creates. ~~ 63 & 65 
Twent; aay street, between Lexin: d Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street, N. ew- oe eon 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month, 140 


RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
lumbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 
































] HORSE MARKETS. 


. MOS SMITH, “SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, No. 76 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. 


ULL'S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE SABES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, bediag | ide of Third Aven’ 
1-34 $. CHAMBERLIN, Pacielsue. 


: ee & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington’ Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.--F, & G. have at all times on hand the most aamect stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good granght 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month, 1 














HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


Bers ‘CHEVEUXTONIQUE. —THIS 18 AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 2-48 


HORTICULTURAL. 


oS 
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ISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 

F PROPER AGE FOR FORMING VINEYARDS, CULTI- 
vated from, and containing all the good qualities which 
the most improved cultivation for over fourteen years has 
conferred on the Croton Point Vineyards, are offered to the 
public. Those who may purchase will receive such instruc- 
tions for four years, as will enable them tocultivate the grape 
with entire success, provided their locality is not too f. 
north. All communications addressed to R. T. UNDE RHILL, 
M. D., New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
will receive attention. The additional experience of two past 
seasons, give him full assurance that by improved cultivation, 
pruning, &c., a crop of good fruit can be obtained every year, 
in most of the northern, and all the middle, western, and 
southern States. 

N. B. To those who take sufficient to plant four acres, as 
he directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the 
owner with one of his vinedressers whom he has instructed 
in his own mode of cultivation ; and he will do all the labor ad 
the vineyard, and insure the most perfect success. The only 
— a reasonable compensation for the labor. UU. 


Ret AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including every Silas necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any port of the country. The best season for trans- 
planting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Rarveriea, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
Ey BapronD. MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the teases of the public to their extensive stock of 
and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bush es, &c., Evergreens. lsam Firs, erican 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria gg ee Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., an exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 
The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 


by ourselves, and 

y WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
oy Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 








‘They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGH 
which has never existed in this localit; 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 
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RON AN ND se oP ary aga BROTHERS & CO. 
eee Warragied Cast Stee’ : 

New-Yo. F. Sand aren 16 Cliff street. 

Boston a B. Ta ft, 21 Doane street. 

Beaton. ie, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 

New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 








MANUFACTURES. 
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ANGES AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 
is not only economical, but combines more conveniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., than any other: fp in mae. ey the Etna 
Heater, for er houses of an ope yA 
2-40 McPHERSO: an 34 Water street. 
FS 89 BOOKS ro FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
dpe Manufacturer and Importer of 
Needles, Nee hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of Limerick 
and be trby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other coka; 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and loats ; 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinwee Grass Hain and Gable laid 
Lines ; Swivel, Hollow, and Plain 8i Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Sooo ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; $ 
Twist, and Bingle Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; 
plying and. re Reels, Nets, ficial Fish; 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail iNeedles® Pack 
and Willsher’s superior Sharps and Between Needles, &e. 
Cheap for cash, i ots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
jot = ork. N.B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
n 2-40 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


GY REENWICH POTTE RY. WEST _EIG 

street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and cheapest medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the peter dd man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 





ee 


a =e oo ae HE - nae le terms as the ordinary 
e or sold in ci 
— ‘WASHINGTON SMITH. 





HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 
bbls. Mackerel, first quality, 3000 Small Packages 
Herring, $0 oad bee ew New A 1000 ret 1000 bbe: pie: Tey 
err alfs Ne rring, -Dried 
i win Jars New Anchoyt ies, Hew Pieces 
Boxes ~s. 


Smoked Herring. Ibs. Ni 

wad 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, New Spied Her- 

fing, Srond Fish, Bar Be dock, Halibut, 
, ELSO 1 WELLS & CO., 


‘or sale 
81 De: street, between Washington and Wi 
May ie 1852. x New-York. 
N WELLS. 1-52 


8. H. WOOD. 
SEEDS. 


FEDS.- —TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass ;Red ; Suga’ 
eas; Beans: D; bbage; Beet; Lettuce; 
Radish; Squash; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, an 
all other kinds: of field and garden need 8. Also barb $ 
Asparagus Plante, &c. R. le 
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"and 191 Water street. 
STOCK. 
t i ae in oe tock for 
great exper: om rearing fine s' lor 
t twent; rs, I offer pon to frien 
Seeenne is of the rest tand most reliable Linds. muc! — 
tice as convenient is at all times desi; 
chasing, as.it takes time to make selections, Karly in 
to purchase for the 
Short Horn or Dosbom cattle, 9 Darton Herefords, © Gosnold 
or Jersey and 
the Southdown. gras the Saxon, Span. 
i and 


BRAARARE RES 
MPROVED STOCK OF ALL —- 
procure it of the 
previous ur- 
Ananes or September is the best time 
Oxford, Leicester. Bakewel, and Lincoln. 
wooled Sheep—suc! 


sab in he gard in purchasing improved 
stock, 6 a oe 


off the 
ae upon the unsuspecting 





s low, and a liberal Geepunt to the trade. 
Price 17-48 








w-Bedford, Jan, 1st, 


and ign 
i a 


A.B. AL Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 
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‘Special Notices to pee Correspondents, &e. 


_ Subscriptions can begin with an: any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the i5th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete ihdex— 
begins on each of those dates. 

In sending monéy it!is advisable ‘to'mdKe'a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
dloge themiin'th of the Bost-mastex, and ask hire to 
mark the envelope, Registered by De) me 

Back, Noupers are usually kept on hand, and When ‘2 sub- 
scription is sent without naming: any date for.commencing, 
the back numbers from the beginning of the’current volume 
will be sent, unless as sometimes happens, an wnusual rush 
of subséribers‘has exhausted the supply. J 

_ Lhe paper.is stopped whe Appt time for w. it is paid, ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is se! f Fag A gudt ba 

In writing, always give the Peccotion (instead of the: town) 
dnd the County and State. Write these very plainly: 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the-original members. 

* Those wishing their papers changed ftom éne ‘office to:atio- 
ther, should»give ‘the name, county, and State, of their old 

"hédw Postioffice. ' : 

When money is paid at the office, a reel lpi be hiity’be 
given, but when Sabseribers remit-by-Mail this is 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the Se ee as an 
acknowledgment of the’réceipt of their funds, unless other- 


pele gacutat Guugu sy wine 
and it‘will be sent in the first mamber of ‘the paper forwarded 
after the ebay is received: 


Lia 


_./Boonomi¢al Arr 
Arrangements have bedn ‘made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with.the.Ameri- 
eam Agriculturist et seducad prives. peraianed ts 
Beran chan aie erected om a yee 
with Harper's Mawntise, oné oan 
iia of. Putnam’s di nin dol s ae 
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” PUBLISHERS’ ANN OUNCEMENT! I. 


"Twelfth, ‘Volume of 
THE. ‘AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE ‘LEADING ‘WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL: PAPER., ‘OF THE, COUNTRY. 


Ta 900 
“ages Ane toa Ww. AGRICULTURIST, 


A —_ Periodical of 16 large. quarto pages, making an- annual volume of. 832. pages of 
nearly, double the size of those.4 im the first.ten volumes of the Agriculturist... 


Tt is esiitifuliy sitiaited with type cast expressly for. it, and on, the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers ean be easil stitched or bound together. 
_A copious Index is weekly added, which‘will be fully amplified at the end of the year ae me bound 


k, 
= COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each ‘volame ‘will ‘contain ‘all ‘matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
wai which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer; the: Planter; the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete anid useful Agricultural Publication of the 


da 
“ CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


“The Markets will be. carefully reported, giving the actual. transactions which take place from week 
to week, in’ Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as.to their interests. During the past. year the knowledge obtained from these Markee ie Reports ‘alore, 
has‘ saved ‘our ‘readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING ‘COMMUNITY. 


“The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
anes to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 

aper pr Plessedly. devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extractsin a “farmer's 

mn,” so popular just, now in papers. chiefly devoted to business; politics, or literature; and they 
bask for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish 4 weekly paper of high and reliable’ charactér, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. : 


parasto one HSSHENTIALLY: AN: AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellanepus' tua eet ‘or'the pxA re dt i hat A A 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immedia’ Y pekia 

to the great business of agriculture. _The household as well:as the out-door work of the farm will xe res 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the communit will: be tried b 
reliable scientific.rules, and their worthlessnessexposed. It is the aim of, the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make ita standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable, ° 


AN INDEPENDENT J OURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer:-:.It is, untrammeled by: any; collateral , business 
connections whatever; nor is it'the organ of any clique, or the, Fa a machine of any man or thitig. 
Thoroughly independent i in all points, its ample pages are studious y given alone to the support: and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


ayers $erseeeoe a VAG 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Ameéritan Aypitilturisé is'\tidér the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. Madi ath rineipal 
editér iil ‘the first ten ‘years—and Mr. OraNc#@ ppp, AM, a thoroughly practical farmer’ aad, agricul- 
tural .chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr>Lewis F. Aten, an eminent — farmer, ‘stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wa. ‘Curt, and.Mr. R. G. Paroes, both widely known as pleasing and’ instrd give 
writers, on gardening and other depertanénte of practical agriculture, and, in addition ‘| to to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers: 

‘All the ‘editors are men Practinally experienced i in their profession, each of whom « can handle the 
Plow-as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


| The American’ Agriculturist is supplied 'to seivier subscribers at a cost of less than FOUR CENTS a 
number, ‘of sixteen large pages;'and to large clubs for lees than ‘two AND a’ HALF ceNts’'’ Each’ pmutd 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of sojls, manures, crops, stock, te, which will olten be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


. ‘SPECIMEN COPIES. ais ie as hao 
Speemben copies will he forwarded gratis to any-one sending. their name and post-office address to 


the: publishers... 
&o.—The paper will be promptly issued: on Wednesday of each week; and thailed 'to sub- 


FHA. CVA tant iAt 


seribers on the following liberal terms: RUNES nn Ee ag StUTAUOUI a 
et inant) ALO win Subseriberr; | ::.,>, - len QQ00' a year, $200 : 
One ‘ae “ Olnubs.of $8. .do,, ry ig’ a atey thaital oak ou ants wlan 
Heo 09h 8 O65) Borda a0 a) Malinda alia on grre iyi. QOH” wi, 
ts MO. 10; Ao, iad f rol Ga le ama astenog Dinos 
BE AO, 86 BQH AO, 20% 6 eB 69 BKOO Es baste 


The money; tbat to accompany. the nanies for wrhigl the paper is, ordereds 01 > 
The Post-Mastey, or other person iting a club of ten,’ will Hé'entitled 6’ one! ‘atta ‘ab y, gest 
ny Eh@ Post-Master, or other. pereen séhding a club:of: twenty: or more; will be presented with ‘an 
xtva.eopy, and also a copy of MN e National Mavazine, Scientific, American, Weebly ; or, Weekly 

Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, noteosting to exceed two dollars: rannum: |: 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by’ mail at the risk of the Publishers, if, enclosed. aD mailed j in the 


| prddedewr df the’ Po Maisie! 0 oteusiia tive wilt | unrungus 


Communications for the paper about be addresséd to the Editors ; said Biss advertise: 
ments, and ‘all ats relating’ to: } the yeapary? department, should: be iddremed to the SPAS: 


ato) Ree RN Re OOS i ES 


ast 189 Water street, New-York, ° 

















